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I. 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE AGE.* 


THE course of events in the theological world of Germany, 
during the last fifty or sixty years, is a very instructive chapter 
in the history of Christian doctrines. The entire range of evan- 
gelical truth has undergone the most searching scrutiny. Every 
available point of attack has been vigilantly occupied by the enemies 
of the truth. During the former part of the period, the attack was 
led by men who had no apprehension of the peculiar beauties of 
the Christian scheme, so that, in submitting it to their rude tests, 
they dissipated all its fragrance and essence, and retained nothing 
but the grosser portions. Now, the danger threatened is of an 
opposite kind. The philosophers of the day are inclined to trans- 
mute the Christianity of the Bible ; and, after passing through their 
alembic, it comes out too ethereal and vapoury to serve the purposes 
for which the Christian faith is given, as ‘the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ Amidst this din of 
literary and theological conflict, many voices have been raised 


* Gespriiche iiber die vornehmsten Glaubensfragen der Zeit, zuniichst 
fiir nachdenkende Laien welche Verstiindigung suchen, von Dr. A. 
Txotvox.—Conversations on the most important Religious Questions of the 
Times, adapted principally for reflecting Laymen in quest of satisfaction, 
by Dr. A. Tuotucx. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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2 THE RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS OF THE AGE. 


earnestly and emphatically contending for ‘the faith once delivered 
to the saints.’ The name of Tholuck is well known amongst those 
who have rendered memorable service to the Christian cause, 
especially in the department of Biblical criticism. The preface to 
the book under notice informs us that it was written in compliance 
with solicitations received from many quarters, to enter upon the 
discussion of those questions which were so much in the public 
mind. This is ground which Tholuck is admirably qualified to 
occupy. His readiness of illustration, his pertinent humour, and the 
unusual ability he displays in entering into the peculiar states of 
other minds, and meeting them in their difficulties, combine to fit 
him very much for the task he has undertaken. He disclaims 
the ability of writing with the pungency and homeliness that 
would make a thoroughly popular book, but he endeavours to meet 
the wants of that class, whom he denominates ‘ reflecting lay- 
men anxious for a settled belief’—a class of men in whom all 
must feel deeply interested, and for whom so many snares are laid 
in the fascinations of a speculative, but heartless, philosophy. 

The work is thrown into the form of conversations, in which four 
interlocutors appear, namely, Emil, who defends the evangelical 
doctrines; Charles, who has embraced the rationalist views; 
Julius, who cordially holds with the most recent extravagances 
of the philosophical school; and Gerhard, the representative of 
the strict Lutheran party, who will hear of no departure, in word 
or thought, from the standards of faith adopted in the Lutheran 
church. There is always something unsatisfactory in discussions 
cast in the form of imaginary conversation. Where the same mind 
indites and expresses the arguments advanced on both sides, there 
must always be something of the comic seriousness of a sham- 
fight. Still this form of presenting debated questions is favourable 
to condensation, by avoiding the tedious rehearsal of opinions quoted 
only to be refuted, while it ensures vividness in presenting the very 
point, either of defence or of attack. 

_ The first conversation is entitled ‘ Reason and Rationalism.’ The 
following outline will give an idea of its contents. 

After some introductory observations, the conversation turns 
upon the fundamental principle of rationalism, which is the 
renunciation of Christ’s authority. Emil (who defends the orthodox 
side) urges upon his friend that, as a rationalist, he claims a higher 
authority for the decisions of his own reason than for the words of 
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Christ, and argues thence that rationalism, as a system, is self- 
destructive, since it places Jesus Christ in a position which is 
absolutely untenable; for, according to the Christian records, 
Christ puts forth such claims as prove him to have been either 
an egregious fanatic or a deliberate deceiver, if he was anything 
less than the only begotten Son of the living God. The rationalist 
endeavours to escape this dilemma by explaining away the 
language in which Christ’s claims are set forth; and when his 
opponent urges that much of this language is too simple and too 
positive to be explained away, the only solution possible is to deny 
the genuineness of the Christian records. In answer to this 
solution, Emil adduces the important fact, that, of all the pro- 
fessors in all the German universities, scarcely one has ventured 
to pronounce all the Gospels spurious. Still, urges the rationalist, 
may not these lofty claims be the views of a later period, put into 
the mouth of Christ by his devoted followers? But that hypo- 
thesis cannot be true, if only one of the four Gospels be genuine. 
Then was Christ a self-deceived fanatic? Even the rationalist 
feels it impossible to entertain that idea without destroying the 
dignity of his character. 

The conversation then turns on the present position of rational- 
ism, as to numbers, and Emil shows that among the clergy the 
number of rationalists is on the decrease; he then further dis- 
cusses its standing towards philosophy, and proves, much to the 
surprise of his friend, that the philosophers are greatly a-head of 
the rationalists, and will soon far outstrip them in their progress 
toward utter infidelity. 

The conduct of the argument in this first conversation is very 
admirable. The rationalism which so lately extensively prevailed in 
Germany was not one of those erroneous systems which take their 
origin from a misapprehension of any of the ‘things hard to be 
understood’ in God’s word, but was purely the offspring of the 
philosophy of the day—a philosophy which denied the possibility 
of miracles, and consequently the possibility of revelation. There 
was an inconsistency in the system from the very outset, for, while 
the rationalists denied all revealed religion, they did not altogether 
give up the word of God as a revelation, in some lower sense. 
Hence their constant endeavours to torture the statements of the 
evangelists into conformity with their preconceived views and 
system. But the record was there—open to the inspection of all 
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—and their attempt was manifestly a failure. It is too evident 
to be denied, that the evangelists regarded the facts they narrate 
as miracles, and record them as such—it is too evident to be 
denied that our Lord puts forward claims to be more than man. 
So long, therefore, as their testimony is held to be contempo- 
raneous and trustworthy, the rationalist scheme is self-subversive. 
Pressed by this difficulty, the rationalists were compelled to abandon 
their original ground as untenable, and, proceeding in the course of 
doubting, they undermined the genuineness of one Gospel after 
another, till, to their surprise, they found their scheme metamor- 
phosed into the monstrous Straussian hypothesis. No course 
could be more inevitable, for so long as a single Gospel was 
acknowledged to be a genuine product of the apostolic age, it was 
impossible for the rationalist to avoid the dilemma to which Emil 
brings his friend, where the choice of either branch of the alterna- 
tive must be utterly subversive of the Christian Church and the 
Christian religion. 

There are several points of similarity in the Bistoxy of the 
kindred system of Unitarianism in this country. The appeal of 
Belsham, and Priestley, and their school, was to the Scripture. 
That testimony they were determined, ‘by force or guile,’ to enlist 
in the service of their peculiar opinions. But they have given place 
to a generation, who bear the same name indeed, but depart widely 
from their predecessors. To this generation the testimony of the 
Scripture is of small account. Revelation has given place to a 
scheme of natural religion, which borrows largely the light of 
revelation, without acknowledging, perhaps without being con- 
scious of, its obligations. 

The second conversation is entitled ‘Reason and Faith,’ 
and aims at a reconciliation of these apparently contradictory 
principles. The course of the discussion will be seen in the 
outline we proceed to give. Charles commences by objecting to 
the faith on which believers rest, because, says he, they believe 
either because their reason gives them good grounds for believing— 
and in that case how can reason be so blind as is represented ?—or 
else they believe without rational grounds—and in that case how 
can those truths be rational truths? Emil replies by pointing out 
to his friend the place assigned by the Scriptures to reason, and 
tells him that they differ only as to the influence of sin in pervert- 
ing the mind. He then adduces several passages from Luther 
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and Calvin, and the confessions of the Lutheran church, showing 
that, while they all deny the sufficiency of reason alone in Divine 
things, they still recognise reason as the light given by God, which 
none of the floods of sin have been able to quench. 

Charles then asks how faith can be so strong, when it can 


‘have no support but grounds derived from reason, which is so 


darkened ? Emil answers by unfolding the distinction between 
rational grounds and good grounds for believing, and lays stress on 
that great and satisfying proof, denominated by the apostle Paul 
‘the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ Charles 
acknowledges the moral effect of the truth, and asks whether the 
demonstration of the Spirit be anything more than this; which 
leads Emil to insist on the difference between morality and religion 
—the latter consisting in the light in which we are led to view 
God’s character, and our standing towards him. From the 
satisfying nature of those truths the mind derives good grounds for 
believing them. But as Emil had conceded that the thinking 
faculty should be satisfied, Charles still charges him with making 
reason the final authority in these matters; for if the satisfying 
of the reason is only supplementary and accidental, the heart 
and the satisfying of its desires become the touchstone of truth. 
What check is left on the variations of that fluctuating standard ? 
Every man will frame his religion according to what satisfies his 
desires. Emil, in reply, contends for such an adaptation in the 
truth to man’s heart, that it will commend itself to every man’s 
mind. If any one still asks, How do you know that all these 
feelings of the congeniality of the truth to your mind are not 
delusive ? he would reply, I know the feeling of health, and can 
have no stronger assurance of my being in health; and, besides my 
own feeling of the adaptation of the truth, I have the testimony 
of God’s word. 

With much skill, Tholuck puts into the mouth of Emil a state- 
ment of the Scripture doctrine of human reason, and brings the 
light of several important passages to bear upon this point, as will 
be seen from the following extract :— 


* CHABERS: ...«.«.s You make the gifts of God the Father to man as small 
as possible, in order to exalt the gifts of the Son and of the Holy Ghost at 
the expense of the Father. You pronounce reason totally blind, and put 
faith in its place. Now I should just like to know, how you attain to 
this exclusive faith? Do you believe because reason gives you grounds 
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for your faith? if so, how can reason be so blind? or do you believe 


without rational grounds? Then I ask, can those be rational truths which 
are believed without rational grounds ? 


‘Emit. You will not allow anything disparaging to be said of the reason 
—well, only allow some disparagement of your own reason, and you will be 
reconciled to the doctrine of the Bible and of the Church respecting reason. 
In the view of Scripture reason is something lofty. As Paul declares in 
Romans i. 19, 20, the true idea of God, and (as he further teaches in 
Romans ii. 15, 27, i. 32) the moral law are inscribed by God on the heart of 
man. According to Acts xvii. 27, 29, to know and to find God is the end of 
all men’s existence, and they can do so, for “ He is not far from every one of 
us; for in Him we live and move and have our being,” and “ we are His 
offspring.” .... The Evangelist John testifies of that Word, who was 
from everlasting with God, and became man in Christ, that he is the 
true light which is come into this world to enlighten allmen. Johni. 9. 
And Christ himself speaks (Matthew vi. 23) of an inward light in man, 
which, where it is pure, illuminates those regions of the spirit just as a 
healthy eye is a lamp to the whole body. 

‘Cuarzes. If this concession of Scripture were yours and that of the 
Church, you and I should not need to dispute any more. But this is the 


first time that I have been pointed to such declarations of Scripture by 
one of the exclusives. 


‘Emit. My friend, our dispute does not, in fact, relate to the nature of 
reason: that in which we disagree is in reality nothing but our different 
estimate of the power of sin.'-—pp. 40, 41. 


These last words do, in fact, contain the solution of the whole 
question. The advocates of rational religion and the sufficiency 
of unassisted human nature to attain the highest ends of its being 
have complained, and sometimes justly, of the low estimate formed 
of human nature by the adherents of revealed religion. Justly, 
we say, because there has been a looseness of statement that was 
apt to mislead. Human nature, as formed by God—reason, as 
originally bestowed by God on man, was the offspring and image 
of the Divine nature. The question is, does the acknowledged 
difference between man as he is and man as he was amount to the 
total destruction of that image or to its defacement? Does it 
amount to the extinction of the light of reason or to its enfeeble- 
ment? Unquestionably the latter. Otherwise man would be 
no longer man, but brute. Reason is not lost to us, otherwise we 
had no such strugglings of conscience in the unregenerate and 
even in the heathen; we had no such yearnings after a better 
state as we find to have existed in the minds of the luminaries 
of antiquity. That reason appears of least import in the realms 
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of holiness, and least capable of treading there with firm steps, 
is perfectly consonant with our habitual experience. Every 
day we find that passion perverts our judgment and overpowers 
reason, and nowhere does the power of passion so assert itself 
as in those views of the Divine character and those solemn obliga- 
tions thence resulting, to which ‘the carnal mind’ is enmity. 
It is in these regions that reason fails as our guide. If rea- 
son tries to stretch forward and ascertain the future portion of 
man, she finds her sight too dim to descry its outline—far less 
ean she lay hold of things eternal as her prop. Surely, if this 
most vital point be beyond reason’s ken, as it now ewists, we 
eannot wonder if the deep things of God are hidden from its 
view. The truth is that, apart from God, man and man’s reason 
are dark and helpless. Divine in its origin, it must be sustained by 
a continued communion with its Divine source. The alienation of 
man’s spirit from God is the fatal cause of all our misery and 
ignorance ; but in that alienation there is a more and a less, as 
there are degrees in the supply of the Spirit of life in believers. 
Now the tone and tenor of much of our current theological 
language would imply the utter and absolute extinction of that 
glorious part of our nature, by which alone we give evidence of 
our superiority to other orders of God’s creatures, which alone 
assures us of the existence of a God, and to which we appeal with 
the firmest conviction, that its verdict, if impartially given, will 
affirm the truth of all that God has given to man as the revelation 
of his will. On the contrary, we think that the facts before us, in 
the actual condition of the unregenerate, and in our own experience, 
coincide in proving that the light, though glimmering, is not extin- 
guished. Certain it is that, unless re-kindled from the original 
Source of illumination, it can never burn with its own native 
splendour; and the first step towards that re-kindling is to show 
that its feeble glimmering is insufficient to guide us aright. 

If the rationalist is disposed to exult over this concession, and 
to argue from it in favour of the sufficiency of the light of nature, 
his triumph cannot last long in view of those facts which the 
history of our race presents. Where is the people which, without 
the aid of revelation, has been preserved free from idolatry ?—a 
system which we can hardly imagine compatible with the exer- 
cise of reason in religious matters. Even civilisation flourishes 
most luxuriantly under the healthful influence of Divine revelation. 
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Among the passages cited from Luther and other uninspired 
authors, that in which Calvin expresses his views on the subject 
is worth quoting here. In his Commentary on the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel by John, he observes on verse 5: ‘ Negat 
(Evangelista) prorsus extinctam esse intelligentiz lucem: quia in 
obscura humane mentis caligine adhuc quedam fulgoris scintille 
emicant.’ And, again, on verse 9: ‘Scimus enim hoc homines 
pre aliis animantibus singulare habere, quod ratione et intelli- 
gentia prediti sunt, quod discrimen recti et injusti in sua 
conscientia insculptum gerunt. sane itaque est ad quem non 
perveniat aliquis sterne lucis sensus.’ 

Charles confesses himself overthrown in the argument thus 
far; but proposes a further difficulty for his friend to solve, 
namely, How faith can be so strong, if it is founded on the 
convictions of reason, which is represented to be so weak and 


darkened. In the following passage, the ground of faith is 
referred to the demonstration of the Spirit and of power :— 


‘Cuartes. I must submit to my overthrow, only I should like to ask 
whether it is not yours as well? for how can faith be so assured when, in 
fact, if it has any foundation at all—that foundation is in this dull and 
darkened reason? On this point I have heard much unintelligible talk ; 
now let me hear something sober and intelligible. 

‘Emi. Many a thing is too great to be weighed in scales; among these 
great things the matter of faith is included. Let us see however. A faith 
for which so many are ready to risk their lives must indeed have good 
grounds; but whether these good grounds are such as are commonly 
called rational is another question which we must first investigate. 
When Philip comes to Nathanael with the announcement, “ We have found 
him of whom the prophets did write,” and does not find faith in him, he 
says, “ Come and see,” so that there must have been something to see, to 
experience. It is clear that Philip had good grounds for his faith. When 
our Lord asks Peter, “ Will ye also go away?” the disciple answers, “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” So that he also 
had good reason for not leaving Jesus. And when the officers sent by the 
Sanhedrim to take Jesus come back without accomplishing their purpose 
and say, “ Never man spake like this man,” they likewise had reasons for 
not choosing to lay hands on Jesus. But still were they rational? If you 
mean grounds such as a rational being must admit, Yes; if you mean 
such as are derived from reason, from the laws of necessary thought, then 
I say, No. 

‘That no man on earth ever spoke as this man was not told the officers, 
and could not be told them, by their reason ; they could only believe it, and 
that by the testimony of their heart. And when Peter would not leave his 
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Lord, it was not because he found a compelling necessity of thought in his 
discourses, but eternal life. The same was the case with Philip. Rational 
grounds therefore—as they are called—we have not, as you see, although 
good ones; and what name then shall we apply to these good grounds on 
which our faith reposes? I think the Apostle Paul has furnished the best 
when he testifies, that in preaching to the Corinthians, -he proved the 
gospel, not with “enticing words of man’s wisdom ; but by the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power.”’—1 Cor. ii. 4. So it has been with us 
also. We received the word preached to us with a susceptible heart, then 
a new spirit and a new power arose within us, so that we could not but 
believe the word—more we cannot say.’—pp. 52, 53. 


Charles objects to the mysticism of the phrase, ‘ demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power,’ and inquires in what it differs from 


the simpler and intelligible expression, moral oe of the Gospel, 
to which Emil replies as follows ;— 


‘Emr. You must know, my dear friend, that the demonstration of 
religion to the human mind does not consist alone, or chiefly, in its moral 
operations ; though religion and morality are two noble buds of one stem, 
still they have their own branches and their own flowers. For religion is 
nothing else than the conscious connexion of our life with God ; the feeling 
of the dependence of the finite spirit on the Infinite. If a flower could feel 
as man does, it could not lose the feeling of a connexion with its root. 
It is only indirectly that religion is a matter of the reflective and deter- 
mining faculty. In the jirst instance, it is the feeling of the relation borne 
by our life to God. I imagine you will find this interpretation of the 
secret of your own religious life not incorrect. But this relation of our 
life to God is disturbed by the abuse of our own will, and the bond that 
unites us to our spiritual origin is no longer entire. We do not stand 
towards God in our hearts as children to their father, and we carry the 
witness of this disturbed relation of life, in that concealed stranger in our 
breast, whom we call Conscience. Reconciliation is the ardent cry which 
pervades all religions, which is expressed in all their sacrifices, ceremonies, 
and prayers. Reconciliation—i. e. union with God, first of all, in our self- 
consciousness or feeling, and then, also, in our whole life. Christ invited to 
this reconciliation, first, in our own consciousness, in the words, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“ And ye shall find rest unto your souls.” . . . . It is not in the doctrine of 
God's attributes, but in the announcement of God’s doings for us, that the 
force of the demonstration of the Spirit and of power consists. In that 
very place where Paul speaks of having gathered a church of children of 
God in the midst of a pleasure-loving and busy city, by means of the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power in the hearts of the Corinthians, 
he declares before, “I determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” In those sublime sentences, where Paul 
contrasts the former things with the present, “ but now the righteousness 
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of God without the law is manifested,” (Rom. iii. 21) it is not new require- 
ments and doctrines of God, which he is contrasting with the old. The 
point of the contrast between the old and the new period is formed by the 
gifts of God, which are come in the place of his requirements.’—pp. 60, 61. 


If we had space we should gladly quote the whole concluding 
portion of this conversation, as it contains very admirable views 
of the relation that subsists between ‘ Faith and Reason’—views 
calculated to vindicate our faith as Christians from the charge of 
fanaticism on the one hand, and to preserve it from being con- 
founded with a mere intellectual operation on the other. Our 
faith is not fanaticism, for it rests not on the wisdom of men, but 
on the power of God. It is not from the study of the Divine 
attributes that we find the mind satisfied. Without the know- 
ledge of what God has done, our faith is groundless; knowing 
what he has done, we find in those acts a foundation for our faith, 
of which we can give a good account. But our faith is not an 
intellectual operation merely. The intellectual operations, by 
which we arrive at a knowledge of the truth, are far from 
expressing the whole of our relation to it. A being, who had 
reasoning powers only, might be concerned with the rationale of the 
case, and reason out the proprieties or the necessities of God’s 
dealings. But it is impossible for us, who are so differently con- 
stituted, who have emotions associated with our reasoning powers, 
in view of such facts to reason only; we must feel as well as 
reason. It would be an unnatural severance of our different 
faculties to exercise one to the exclusion of the others. Religion 
especially is a concern of the whole man. To assign faith exclu- 
sively to the ratiocinative capacity is to make a religion for part 
of the man. What else does the apostle mean when he says, 
‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness ?” 

How, then, are we to satisfy ourselves where our reason fails 
to apprehend the truths confirmed to us by our faith? We 
feel that this is a part of our condition as dependent creatures, 
compassed about with many infirmities. In many things we 
are assured that the contradiction between reason and faith is 
but temporary, destined soon to be reconciled in the fuller disco- 
veries of a higher state; while in other things we feel it highly 
probable that they may for’ ever transcend our thoughts, and 
serve to remind us that, even as glorified spirits, we are inferior 
and dependent beings. Our faith is a precious gift—one most 
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appropriate to our present state; but we rejoice in the hope 
that, when we have passed through the ‘clouds and darkness’ 
which are round about our heavenly Father, we may be qualified 
for and admitted to a nearer view of his exalted perfections; and 
intellect and heart shall be alike satisfied in the full view of the 
glories we now ‘ see through a glass darkly.’ 

After the lengthened observations suggested by the second con- 
versation, we can afford but a small space to the third, which is 
entitled ‘ Faith and Scripture,’ offering little more than an analysis 
of the course of the argument. 

Charles commences by calling on his friend to justify what he 
calls his transcendent conclusions, in passing from faith in Christ 
to his belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures. Emil justifies 
that belief, by showing that faith in Christ and in the testimony of 
the apostles could not exist, if the Scriptures were not a trust- 
worthy medium of communicating the words of God to us, that is, 
an inspired record. And when his friend objects to receiving the 
Old Testament on the same terms, he defends it by showing its 
suitableness to the dispensation with which it was connected. 
Emil then requests Charles to show him an intelligible way to that 
‘ demonstration of the Spirit’ of which they had before spoken— 
a request to which Charles gladly accedes, but first desires his 
friend to state his own notion of faith. Charles by no means 
denies the power of faith, defining it as ‘a firm confidence, in 
which the strength of inward feeling makes up for that which is 
wanting in the evidence of experience or rational proof,’ but at 
the same time makes reason supreme arbiter of those feelings. 
Emil allows of this definition, and urges upon his friend that the 
way to life is through a deep sense of our need, which prepares us 
to welcome the invitations of our Saviour, to repose faith in him, 
instead of becoming cavilling critics of God’s word, which those 
are prone to be, who enter upon its study without any sense of their 
concern in its disclosures. 

One short passage only we shall quote, where the Old Testament 


is vindicated as occupying a worthy place in a revelation from 
God :— 


‘Cuartzs. This is a rational account—and such as one can listen to; 
but: why do you require also faith in the Old Testament? I should think 
that he who possesses the complete portrait leaves the outline to the Jews, 
who desire nothing better. And then you are not content simply with 
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demanding the belief that the religion of the Old Testament was an outline 
suitable for its time; but you demand faith in the Book—this book, with 
all its incredible child's tales ! 

‘Emit. You do not despise the studies of the artist from which the work 
of art grows, and wilt thou despise the model, after which the building of 
the kingdom of God is fashioned, which stretches into eternity? Thou 
tracest with interest the efforts of a wise and faithful instructor in behalf 
of a neglected child, and wilt thou esteem it but little to trace the faithful- 
ness of a merciful God, in having prepared from the fall of man eternal 
redemption for the lost children, and in having pointed at every lower 
stage to a higher one? You will, at least, be willing to recognise and to 
admire the instructing hand of God in the religious appointments of the 
Old Covenant; and ‘yet you will not receive anything of the history of the 
people in which it was founded, although this religious constitution itself 
has its history closely interwoven with the fortunes of that people? You 
appear to regard this history as nothing but an act of men; and yet it is 
evidently an act of God—full of Divine teaching and warning for future 
generations. Child's tales you contemptuously call these narratives; but 
what else can you expect in the period of mankind which Paul calls the 
time of childhood? You take offence at the severe punishments and the 
earthly recompense of Israel; but can a father approach his children 
otherwise than with the golden apple in the one hand—in the other the 
rod? You will not be compelled to believe in the book; well, that I will 
not require of you; but believe in the schooling hand of God, which is 
evident in the doctrines and histories of this book, in its laws and 
promises. —pp. 74, 75. 


In the fourth conversation, entitled ‘The most recent Advance,’ 
another interlecutor, Julius, is introduced, who is a zealous 
partisan of that extreme section of German society, which anti- 
cipates the regeneration of human nature from the ascendency of 
their favourite philosophy. He commences the conversation by 
taunting Charles, who is of the rationalist, not the philosophic 
party, with his timidity and indecision, which prevent his following 
the stream of the times. He characterises the present revival of 
the orthodox faith as a forced and unnatural product, instead of 
being the result of a living principle within. His watchword is 
freedom of thought and will. Charles begs him to furnish a 
sketch of that truth which philosophy supplies. Julius replies, 
that the most important principle established by the modern 
philosophy is, that man can know and love nothing but man ; and 
that all the notions entertained of God and a heaven to come are 
but fancies and a vain search for realities to be found only in the 
present. He then attacks Charles, because he allows the inspira- 
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tions of a blind heart to interfere with the supremacy of reason— 
an attack which Charles parries by explaining that reason is but one 
of various organs that the soul possesses for the attainment of the 
truth. Charles further objects that, to himself and others of the un- 
initiated, philosophy must ever remain inaccessible and valueless. — 

Julius, in his zeal for upholding the dignity of human nature, 
begins to inveigh against the institution of property, as the 
mother and root of all evil; and thus discovers himself an advo-+ 
cate of Communism, which he calls ‘ undoubtedly the greatest 
practical idea of the present age, and its realisation the consum- 
mation of the world’s history.’ 

Charles expresses his fears that the experiment of a scif-ovetned 
people will prove a failure, and his conviction that, if the philo- 
sophers came out in their true colours and openly proclaimed their 
doctrine, which substitutes the generic notion of humanity in the 
place of God, and a freely-constituted state in this world in the place 
of the kingdom of God in eternity, they would be branded by the 
people as traitors. In conclusion, he warns Julius not to imagine 
that the infidelity of the day is a victory achieved by his philosophy, 
since it must be ascribed to ‘that God-denying dialectic in flesh 
and blood, which appertains to us all,’ and inquires what remedy 
he can propose for that selfishness, which is the bane of human 
society, and which is opposed to that love, which is the cherished 
principle of the Gospel. 

Julius, as his last word, endeavours to convince Charles that, in 
renouncing reason as his only guide, he resigns himself to the 
dominion of authority, and cannot consistently stop short in his 
course before arriving at the infallible church of Rome. 

The discussion carried on in this conversation needs no comment, 
it speaks for itself. The completest refutation of such schemes 
for the regeneration of the world and human society is found. in 
their total failure so soon as the attempt is made to form the 
frame-work of any society, smaller or larger, on such principles. 
There would be little hope for a country where similar sentiments 
prevailed to a great extent, and such, we fear, is the case with a 
considerable section of German society. 

The fiith conversation, entitled ‘ Progress and Symbols,’ em- 
braces a considerable range of topics. In the last conversation, 
Charles had an opportunity of learning something of the real 
tendencies of the prevalent philosophy, and in the present conversa- 
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tion he confesses himself somewhat shaken by the discovery of 
the very fluctuating character of systems of philosophy. From 
his intercourse with his philosophic friend Julius, he has found 
that Hegel, who was greeted a few years back almost as a Messiah, 
is now regarded as a mere babe in speculation. Notwithstanding 
the softening of many of his prejudices, he still stumbles on two 
difficulties, namely, the forms of doctrine. embodied in the 
standards of the Church, and the fact that rationalism is the only 
system current among the literati and the educated of his country. 
In reference to the latter difficulty, Emil reminds him that we 
must look for a higher touchstone of truth than the opinions of 
men. The spirit of the times, to which so many do homage, is 
often a spirit of falsehood. 

_ Charles reminds his friend that even the orthodox party cannot 
resist the onward movement of the times, and endeavours from 
that fact to justify rationalism, which is the friend of progress in 
religion, complaining atathe same time that the orthodox unfairly 
attack that system with which they are identified in principle. 
Emil allows that the theology of the present day has received some 
lessons from rationalism ; but denies that it is a new thing with 
theologians to seek for a reconciliation of the truth to reason. It 
has been their effort in all ages of the Church. If such be the 
case, Charles replies, if you are seeking to. get more knowledge of 
the truth, and if you are endeavouring to reconcile your reason 
to that truth, wherein lies the difference between you and us 
rationalists? Are not our principles the same? Emil replies in 
the negative, ‘ Because, in the first place, you desire no higher light 
than that of reason, we rely on the light of God’s Spirit; and, in 
the second, you undermine the essentials of faith, for which we 
earnestly contend.’ 

How then does it come to pass, says Charles, that such diversity 
of sentiment exists among the orthodox party? Emil answers 
by appealing to the essential unity of spirit which prevails, not- 
withstanding the variety of sentiment and expression. Still, 
Charles presses his inquiry, why such diversity should prevail just at 
the present time? Is it not occasioned by the advance in know- 
ledge, that has become so general, and is it not a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that the orthodox doctrines. have outlived their time ? 
Emil admits that the orthodox theologians are not content in all 
things to abide by the views of the early Reformers, but are not 
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agreed how far such changes should proceed. He then shows in 
brief that, in all ages of the Church, inquiry has been prosecuted 
and progress made in Christian doctrine, and then proceeds at 
greater length to explain in what sense the Christian faith may be 
characterised as a perpetuum mobile. The truth is so deep and so 


vast, that, so long as the Christian life is maintained, there is 


hope that our views of that truth will deepen and widen. The 
strong conviction of the truth, prompting to earnest effort for more- 
comprehensive views, has at all times been more effectual in stirring 
up inquiry, than doubt has been. Emil maintains, also, that in 
the confessions, which have been framed in successive ages, there 
has been an advance through manifold errors and imperfections 
toward the truth—a statement which Charles does not readily 
accept, as it appears to him to overthrow their use altogether. 
Emil replies by referring to the variety we find, even within the 
range of Scripture, in the different tone that pervades the writings 
of Paul, James, and John, though by no means destroying the 
harmony of the whole. So of the differences of opinion that are 
found in the ranks of the Protestant church, though, strictly 
considered, they are reducible within narrow limits. Almost the 
whole of them refer to the doctrine of the sacraments, or to the 
relation of Divine grace to human liberty. Why, then, rejoins 
Charles, are we rationalists to be excluded, if such variation of 
sentiment is not incompatible with the communion-of a Church of 
Christ? To which Emil replies that, granting all the benefit which 
rationalism has rendered to the cause of free inquiry, the funda- 
mental principle of that system is utterly subversive of the Chris- 
tian Church, and its adherents cannot, therefore, claim a place 
within the communion of Christ’s Church. Charles confesses that 
the authority of Scripture has ceased to be the touchstone of truth 
with his party, but challenges his friend to show how it is possible 
to re-construct the confessions of the Lutheran church, so as to 
form a system of doctrine agreeable to the advanced views of the 
present day. Emil adduces some instances in which a change is 
universally allowed to be desirable, but frankly allows that it is a 
task of the utmost difficulty to fix the limits of these changes. 
At this stage of the discussion, a third party joins the two friends 
—Gerhard, who is a firm stickler for the letter of the Lutheran 
confessions. He contends for their maintenance without the 
smallest alteration. But his argument is easily overturned by the 
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appeal which Emil makes to those documents themselves, where 
the framers of them expressly desire that their words shall be 
received only so far as Scripture bears them out. Both Charles 
and Gerhard: agree in thinking that, if the standards are to be 
altered, it is of no further use to bind the clergy by them. ! 

. The conversation then turns on the discipline of the Church. 
Emil contends. for the right of the Head of the Church to maintain 
its purity; while Charles claims the right of the congregations to 
the administration of their own spiritual concerns, or at least to 
have the opportunity of separating from the established church. 

~ A great part of this conversation is occupied with a subject of 
deep interest to the members of all churches which, like the 
Lutheran, are founded on human creeds, and require subscription 
to them. ©The Reformation in the sixteenth century began — 
ostensibly in opposing the errors and corruptions of the Papacy, 
but this was only its: outward aspect. It had a deeper origin 
than mere negative opposition. Luther, the prime mover, was 
actuated by deep convictions of the doctrine of justification by 
faith through the grace of God, and he could not long continue 
without proclaiming the ground on which he stood, and setting 
up a positive bond of union. How far this procedure was 
beneficial or injurious to the cause of the Reformation we cannot 
now discuss, but it seems likely that, had the friends of Protestant- 
ism allowed themselves more time for sifting their belief, they 
would have avoided some of the doctrinal differences which rent 
their camp. However, Luther was not one. who could conceal 
his convictions, or tolerate any divergences of sentiment opposed to 
his own views. Hence a confession must be framed, and on that 
confession the Lutheran church is still founded, and by it all 
the clergy are still bound. Such a confession, which had its origin 
in times when true piety reigned in the Church, when faith was - 
lively, and the word of God revered, must of course be felt a 
galling fetter by all those who entertain the loose rationalistic views 
so prevalent among the clergy of that church. Nor can it be 
very pleasant for a man who heartily believes in the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel to be tied to forms of expression and 
representation, which obtained currency three hundred years back. 
In many things he would desire to alter the form while retaining 
the essence ; and it can only be on the conviction that he is one in 
all essential points with the framers of that formulary, that he can 
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justify to himself his subscription to it. But this is a poor 
justification, and one which cannot be too earnestly deprecated, as 
tending to loosen that tenacious grasp with which we ought to 
adhere to our convictions of the truth, and as affording some 
colourable pretext for the monstrous fictions of non-natural senses, 
and opening the way to the miserable evasions of Paleyan moralists 
or the unblushing falsehoods of less scrupulous minds. 

In discussing this subject, Tholuck has two objects in view, 
namely, first, to justify himself, and men of his religious views, in 
their subscription to the doctrinal formularies, or symbols as they 
are called, of the Church; and secondly, to show on what grounds 
he can consistently exclude a rationalist. The first question he 
settles by showing that the authors of those symbols appealed to 
Scripture as the only authority, and most earnestly disclaimed any 
power of fixing doctrine apart from the only standard of Divine 
truth. But it is evident that this plea does not amount to a 
justification of those who, while departing from the standards, take 
or retain their place in the communion of the Church, and even 
hold office in it. Though the men who framed these formularies of 
faith appealed to Scripture as the only authority, and allowed the 
right of private judgment as exercised on those Scriptures, yet, 
when they adopted those formularies as the confession of a par- 
ticular church, it was manifestly intended that no individual was 
to consider himself at liberty to enter that communion while 
entertaining sentiments at variance with the acknowledged 
standards. Within the limits of that communion, the confession 
is the standard. On some points the confession is silent, and on 
those liberty of opinion is allowed; on others it speaks and 
determines, and its determinations are binding in that communion. 
This is the state of the case in all churches which adopt a par- 
ticular creed, subscription to which is an essential qualification for 
office-bearing. In process of time difficulties are sure to arise. 
It is not easy for the men of the same age to fix upon a declara- 
tion of faith in.which they all agree, but far less can it be expected 
that the men of one age shall be able to draw up a confession 
in which the men of succeeding ages shall be able conscientiously 
to unite. These evils are aggravated when one church is 
established to the exclusion or suppression of all others, or when 
the dominant church offers large emoluments and high honours to 
those who enter the narrow door. Under these circumstances, easy 
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access is offered to the indifferent and even unbelieving, to whom 
‘gain is godliness,’ a strong temptation is offered to those who hold 
contrary sentiments to assume the cloak of orthodoxy, and a 
cleverly-baited trap is laid for the consciences of those who, 
agreeing in the main with the confession, yet see reason to differ 
in some particulars, and would desire to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
being under law to Christ, but not to man. We need not go far 
to see the evils of subscription exemplified, but we must not 
imagine that they are accidental, and confined to particular cases. 
On the contrary, they are invariable and necessary. 

Tholuck justifies, or at least palliates, the conduct of those who, 
like himself, subscribe to a creed which in essentials they cordially 
approve, though disagreeing in some particulars, by saying that 
they look for a re-modelling of the confessions. He very justly 
contends that no man can object to such a procedure, who does 
not claim infallibility for the authors of a creed. But though it 
may be admitted by the majority of the members of any Christian 
communion that an alteration in their confession is desirable, there 
are very great difficulties in the way. In the case of an established 
church, who is to be the supreme arbiter? There must, at least, 
be the consent of the government. And though a king were 
never such a Christian man, yet he would hardly be the person 
to whom one would like to confide the supreme direction in re- 
modelling the confessions of achurch. Or if the proceeding is to be 
more popular, who are to be entitled to a hearing ?—the clergy 
alone, or the laity? Suppose that decided, what prospect is there 
of agreement? ‘There will be extreme parties, with various 
modifications and intermixtures of opinion ranging between those 
extremes. Which party shall triumph? Whichever does, it will 
be the triumph of a party. Suppose an alteration attempted in 
the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England, with Baptist 
Noel and Dr. Pusey as the extremes, and all the intermediate 
shades of Puseyism and Evangelism, high-churchism and low- 
churchism. Suppose a similar attempt made in the Lutheran 
church, with Hengstenberg at one extreme, and De Wette at the 
other. What prospect could there be of agreement? The con- 
sequence is, that no party wishes the attempt to be made, except 
when they feel themselves so strong as to be sure to carry the day. 
Were a decision obtained, the only result would be continued 
schism—outward if permitted, inward if suppressed. 
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The second point, which Tholuck aims to establish, is on what 
principle he can exclude the rationalist from his communion, while 
he himself retains his place there. The rationalist argues that 
they are both excluded if one is, since the difference between 
them is only in degree. Tholuck desires certain alterations in the 
confessions, so does the rationalist. The only difference is, that 
one would alter more than the other. Tholuck can only reply 
that the rationalist touches the fundamentals of the faith, which 
he leaves in their integrity. This, on Tholuck’s own principles, 
is a sufficient reply; but it does not silence an objector who 
questions the right of any man to deviate in any degree from the 
standards of doctrine by which he binds himself. 

The question of subscription, thus started, is one that has 
disturbed many consciences that have been led into its snare, but 
which has been quietly set aside by the great majority of those 
who ought to have felt how galling its fetter is. In the case of 
the Independent body, the matter assumes a somewhat different 
aspect. We have no creed to which we require subscription as 
the condition of entrance into our ministry. In fact, our bond of 
union is not a human creed, for we acknowledge only the authority 
of God’s word. The utmost we have ever attained in this way, 
is a ‘ declaration of faith and order ;? but this is merely a record of 
fact, a statement of doctrine actually held by the majority of our 
body. Still we must not conceal from ourselves that we do 
virtually require the acknowledgment of certain doctrines, nor 
could we exist as one body without such a requirement. Our 
colleges require a statement of doctrinal views on the part of the 
candidate ; in some cases they demand subscription. Our chapel 
trust-deeds specify the doctrinal instruction which the minister 
shall impart. A confession of faith is required of a pastor, 
at the time of ordination. We speak, of course, of the general 
usage in our churches. In adopting these usages we, as a com- 
munity, have endeavoured to avoid the evils of subscription, and 
yet to retain a check on that corruption of doctrine, which might 
ultimately change the whole character of our theology and our 
preaching. Wisely, we think, it is left to the candidate to express 
his own views, for he is thus delivered from the responsibility of 
adopting other men’s language as his own. At the same time we 
must acknowledge that the question of subscription has not always 
been fairly dealt with by us. Some of the arguments we have 
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been accustomed to urge against the practice, would apply also 
to that modified form which is in use among us. 

Even that modified form of subscription implies that, in laying 
the basis of a Christian communion, we cannot be content with a 
general assent to Scripture. We require a more definite statement 
of the doctrines on which we agree, that is, an interpretation of 
Scripture. A community founded on the simple recognition of 
the authority of the Scriptures would include such varied elements 
as Socinians, Arminians, Calvinists, and Universalists. In fact, 
no one could be excluded who had any claim to the name of 
Christian. Such a communion could not exist in harmony. 
Accordingly, the most comprehensive scheme of union that has 
ever been realised—the Evangelical Alliance—is founded, not on’ 
the simple reception of the Scripture as a revelation from God, but 
on a doctrinal basis adopted at its formation. So far as we see, 
such a basis is indispensable to the existence of the Alliance. For 
the purposes it contemplates, the basis adopted is quite specific 
enough, if not too exclusive ; but where a closer fellowship is 
designed, a more minute and specific declaration of doctrine will be 
found practically to be held. But what right, it may be asked, 
has any man to judge another and refuse fellowship with him, while 
professing to receive the same inspired oracles? We answer, it 
isa right founded on the first principles of human nature, and 
clearly recognised in the word of God. Every man who is con- 
cerned for the truth must feel it of vital importance to countenance 
nothing that is subversive of that truth. He is the party respon- 
sible, if he feels in duty bound to refuse fellowship with those who 
in his opinion hold anti-christian error. So far as the schism goes, 
he is the schismatic, and must bear the punishment of his schism, 
if it be so in reality and not a lawful separation. We find in 
apostolic times some who wrested the Scriptures, that is, professed 
to receive them as the truth of God, but misinterpreted them ‘to 
their own destruction” When the apostle John writes, ‘He that 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and the 
Son. If there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed : for 
he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his evil decds,’ he 
clearly teaches us that Christian communion is to be co-exten- 
sive with the holding of Christian doctrine. 

But how are we to account for the fact of so muclr divergence of 
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sentiment within the limits of acknowledged Christian doctrine ? 
There is no doubt as to those errors which are utterly at variance 
with the faith of the Gospel. They are the offspring of the blinded 
and stubborn heart. But in the case of such variations as are com- 
patible with a sincere acquiescence in the way of salvation, and a 
right view of our relation to God, they may be ascribed to two 
causes—first, the remaining effects of sin on the mind and heart ; 
and secondly, the inherent imperfection of our finite nature. It is 
certain that, if we look through the history of the Christian Church, 
we shall find considerable divergences in doctrinal views consistent 
with the maintenance of the religion of Christ in its practical 
efficacy over the heart and life. No one can read the pages of 
Chrysostom without perceiving a great difference from our current 
theological views. To him the Gospel appears in the light of a 
system of purification from the pollution of sin. Such seems to 
have been the prevailing view in his time, and the idea of satis- 
faction, which occupies such a prominent place in our modern 
Calvinistic theology, seems to have been comparatively subordinate 
to it. Tried by modern standards, much of his language would 
fall under grave censure. But who would doubt his piety? The 
same would hold, to some degree, of Augustine, though the tone 
of his language is more in harmony with that to which we are 
accustomed. 

In part, as we said above, these variations are attributable to the 
remaining effects of sin in the hearts of those who have attained 
to the purest views of God’s counsels. There is something of 
obscurity still left, even where the light of the knowledge of 
Christ has shone into them. The heavenly treasure has acquired 
some taint from the ‘ earthen vessels’ in which it was deposited. 
But in great measure they may be ascribed to the inherent 
imperfection of our nature. Divine truth is so vast in its pro- 
portions, and so manifold in its relations, that we cannot now com- 
prehend it fully. Views that seem contradictory may not be so 
in reality, and will be found perfectly reconcilable, when we come 
to ‘see face to face.’ Instead of being contradictory, they may be 
supplementary to each other, and would be found perfectly compati- 
ble, could we survey the whole. Some of these differences of opinion 
arise from variety of mental constitution. To take an instance, 
apposite and well known : Edwards thus expresses himself on the 
question of love to God: ‘True love to God primarily consists in a 
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supreme regard to him for what he is in himself. The tendency of 
true virtue is to treat everything as it is, and according to its 
nature. And if we regard the Most High according to the infinite 
dignity and glory of his nature, we shall esteem and love him 
with all our heart and soul, and to the utmost of the capacity of 
our nature, on this account ; and not primarily because he has 
promoted our interest. If God be infinitely excellent in himself, 
then he is infinitely lovely on that account; or, in other words, 
infinitely worthy to be loved. And doubtless, if he be worthy to 
be loved for this, then he ought to be loved for it. And it is 
manifest there can be no true love to him, if he be not loved for 
what he is in himself. For if we love him not for his own sake, 
but for something else, then our love is not terminated on him, but 
on something else, as its ultimate object.—Treatise on Original 
Sin, Part I. chap. i. sect. 6. How characteristic a sentiment in 
the mouth of the metaphysical, speculative author !—But how 
cold, airy, and shadowy to most men’s minds! Let us contrast 
with these sentiments those of another author on the same subject : 
‘ What is the view of his character in which God actually becomes 
the object of love to the converted sinner? To this question I 
would answer in one word—it is the view of it in which it is 
revealed in the cross. There the spiritually enlightened sinner 
sees “Mercy and Truth meeting together, Righteousness and 
Peace embracing each other,’—holiness in union with love, 
justice with grace ;—and, under the agency of the regenerating 
Spirit, he loves God in the unbroken harmony of all his attributes, 
as displayed in the Redeemer’s work,—the harmony of “ light” and 
“Jove.” The light without the love,—the purity of the Divine nature 
flashing upon the mind apart from its benevolence, could only drive 
to despair:—the love without the light, the mere benevolence of 
God disunited from his essential purity, could engender no feeling 
but that of a selfish satisfaction in sn. ..... On the cross, the 
two inscriptions stand alike conspicuous—“ God is light,” and 
“ God is love.” Both are seen together; both are believed together ; 
and the love which springs from this faith regards the Divine 
Being under both aspects, comprehending at once gratitude to the 
God of mercy, and delight in the God of holiness.—Wardlaw’s 
Christian Ethics, Lecture VIII. We imagine that the difference 
manifest in these views of the same subject arises, mainly, from the 
difference of mental constitution of the respective writers. And 
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on this and similar questions we never can expect to find unity of 
sentiment here. How far such peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing will continue in the purer state hereafter, we are not able to 
determine ; but it seems probable that, as the Infinite Being must 
ever transcend the comprehension of us finite creatures, there will 
still be room for those diversities of sentiment, which consist not 
in false conceptions of His nature and character, but in the more 
vivid perception and the more fervid admiration of one attribute 
of His character rather than another. 

These considerations, and the history of religious opinions, 
should certainly teach us two lessons—first, the propriety of 
moderation in ass'rt!) » our opinions on shades of orthodoxy, and 
condemning othe .o do not see with us on those points; and 
secondly, the utter uselessness of subscription for the preservation 
of truth, and the vast evils that flow from the abuses invariably 
attendant on the practice. The world has seen enough of con- 
troversy within the Church. Should it be the happiness of our 
age to renounce that weapon, or, when using it, to use it in such a 
manner as shall leave no room to doubt that the love of the truth 
is associated with the purest Christian forbearance, it will present 
Christianity in such a light as will materially enhance its worth in 
the estimation of the world. Some indications lead to bright 
anticipations of such a result, but, when we reflect how large a 
section of the Christian Church is connected with political powers, 
we feel that the time of conflict is not over, and that it cannot come 
to an end without much of the din of controversy and without the 
mixture of political party strife, that ill becomes such a cause. But 
we are not the parties responsible for the coalition of religion and 
politics. Our maxim is Christ’s word, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world.’ Religion was made political by those who surrendered 
their rights as Christ’s subjects, in exalting an earthly power to 
dominion in his Church. We are free in this matter. 

A sixth conversation concludes the series, but want of space 
forbids us to do more than mention its title—‘The Revived 
Faith.’ 

We cannot view the present state of Germany without deep 
emotion ; so much intense intellectual activity is there engaged on 
the solution of some of the problems that most intimately concern 
the present and future interests of our race. Many of their dreamy 
speculations would be best confuted by an appeal to their practical 
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working, but their political bondage has refused them the opport«- 
nity, and that repression of their energies seems to have increased 
the ferment within; and we, in common with the whole world, are 
in speechless expectation waiting to behold the direction which 
those newly released energies will assume, and the new forms of 
life and action in which they will carry out the thoughts and aspi- 
rations, which have hitherto had no other vent than philosophical 
and religious speculation. We have more than a neighbourly 
interest in the progress of the German mind. We have a still 
directer interest. Their literature is attaining a wide influence 
among us, and many are captivated by its charms. Had not our 
notice extended to so great a length, we should have added a few 
remarks on the effects hitherto observable from our intercourse with 
Germany, and on its ultimate influence, so far as we can conjecture. 
But we must content ourselves with saying that, with very much 
that we deplore in the tone of some of the literature of the day, 
which is evidently of foreign origin, we believe that, when the first 
dazzle of novelty is past, and the conceits and affectations to which 
an unbounded admiration of German literature has unfortunately 
given birth are forgotten, or estimated at their proper value, the 
permanent result will be found to be a healthy stimulus imparted 
to most departments of literature. 

In conclusion, we must add one word more to recommend 
Professor Tholuck’s book. We well remember the light and 
satisfaction which we received, nearly fifteen years ago, from his 
somewhat similar work on Sin and the Atonement, entitled ‘Guido 
and Julius.’ The same spirit pervades both, the spirit of a man 
who is a firm believer, and an uncompromising opponent of error, 
but who at the same time seeks to win and guide and enlighten 
and convince the doubting and the erring, with Christian meek- 
ness and with manly honesty; never knowingly upholding an 
exploded error as a defence for truth stpposed to be endangered, 
nor refusing to admit a truth, through fear of its bemg abused as 
the vehicle of error. 
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II. 
THOLUCK ON THE MESSIANIC PSALMS. 


Tnx Prophets of the Old Covenant announced to the people a 
time when Israel, baptized with the spirit of grace and of prayer, 
(Zech. xii. 10,) should become a nation consisting of just men 
only, and should possess the earth for ever, (Isa. lx. 21,) when the 
Old Covenant, in which they were made to act by compulsion, 
would cease, and the law would be written im their minds, (Jer. 
xxxi. 31—33,) when all the nations of the earth would unite them- 
selves to Zion, call upon the name of the Lord, and serve him with 
one consent. (Isa. ii.; Zeph. ii. 9.) David, the servant of God, 
was then to reappear in the person of a scion of the race of David ; 
and, as the true shepherd, he was to feed the people of God, and a 
covenant of peace was to be concluded, even with universal nature, 
so that, instead of being injurious, it should only be of service to 
man. (Ezek. xxxiv. 23—31.) ‘It would be inexplicable,’ says a 
modern commentator, (Késter on the Psalms, lxxii. page 113,) ‘if 
an idea so momentous to the religious faith of the Hebrews as that 
of the Messiah had found no place in the Psalms.’ And, indeed, 
since the Psalms express, as lyrical poems, precisely those religious 
feelings which the popular belief, as taught by the law and 
prophets, was calculated to awaken, it would indeed be strange, 
if the prophetical doctrine respecting the Messiah had found no 
expression in this collection of lyrical poems. This would be the 
more strange, since we know—as respects David—from the last 
song composed by him, which is preserved in 2 Sam. xxiil., that 
the anticipations of a Messiah inspired him, and are also diffused 
over his poems. We shall here give the words themselves, as they 
are of importance for the examination and comprehension of the 
Messianic prophecies of David. 


‘ David speaks, the son of Jesse, 
The man, the exalted one speaks, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, 
He who is lovely with songs of Israel : 
The Spirit of the Lord speaks through me, 
His word is upon my tongue. 
The rock of Israel spoke to me : 
‘A ruler over men in righteousness, 
A ruler in the fear of God— 
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As in the morning-light the sun arises, 
On a morning free trom clouds, 
From the brightness and the rain the earth sprouts forth.” ’ 


* * Yes, is not my house thus before God ? 
Has He not indeed made an everlasting covenant with me, 
Determined in all things, and guarded ? 
Yes, does he not make all my well-being and desires to sprout up? 
But the godless, they are as castaway thorns, 
Which one cannot clasp with the hands. 
Whoso touches them fills his hand with iron and pointed wood : 
They are burnt with fire on the very spot.’ 


We perceive, in the first place, from these words, that David 
was conscious that he possessed the gift of Divine inspiration; 
more especially also when he spoke concerning the Messiah. 
Christ testifies to the same in Matt. xxii. 43, in reference to 
Psa. cx. Also at other times Psalmists were aware of their 
being under Divine influence. (Psa. xlix. 5; xii.6.) We perceive 
further, that the original prophecy, in 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, was 
more fully unfolded to him in prophetical moments. When he 
at first perceives it, it is the thought of the everlasting continu- 
ance of the regal dignity in his own race, which affects the king 
so deeply; ‘Moreover, Thou hast considered this as too little ; 
Lord, Lord,’ he exclaims, with touching humility, ‘but Thou hast 
spoken also respecting the house of thy servant of things still 
distantly future ; such is the manner of man.’ Probably no other 
and higher thought than precisely that of an everlasting succession 
on the throne of his kingdom did, at that time, enter into the 
mind of the king. Thus also in Psa. lxxxix. 30, 37, the promise 
is understood; and in Psa. xvii. 51, he praises the God who 
‘sheweth mercy to his anointed, to David, and to his seed for 
evermore.’ To any one, however, who has the history before him, 
who believes on the connexion of revelation in the Old and New 
Testament, and on a gift of prophecy, it will also appear certain 
that the Spirit of God in these words refers to him in whom the 
promise has actually been fulfilled. (Luke i. 32, 33.) This may 
be assumed, even if the deepest sense of the promise made to him 
had remained concealed from him throughout his life, as, indeed, 
e.y., it remained a secret to Peter, till the last moment of his lite, 
what Christ’s prophecy concerning his mode of death could 
mean. (John xxi. 18.) At all events, the Prophets understood the 
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deeper sense. ‘ Behold, the days come,’ saith the Lord, through 
Jeremiah (chap. xxxiii. 14—17) ‘that I will perform that gracious 
word which I have spoken to the house of Israel, and to the house 
of Judah. In those days, and at that time, will I cause the branch 
of righteousness to grow up unto David; and he shall be a king 
who shall rule well; he shall execute judgment and righteousness 
on earth. For thus saith the Lord, There shall never be lack of a 
man of the race of David to sit upon the throne of the house of 
Israel. Compare with this what is said, in Isa. xi. 1, of the 
branch which shall grow out of the roots of the stem of Jesse. It 
cannot be disputed, that the prophets recognised that in the 
person of one great descendant of David that same prophecy 
should have its final fulfilment: nevertheless, should this insight 
have been denied to David himself? If he believed in a Messiah, 
a King of Zion, such as Psa. ii. and ex. represent, whom all the 
ends of the earth would obey, who would be a priestly king, after 
the order of Melchizedek, (Psa. ii. 7; cx. 4;) must not the thought 
have occurred to him, that the everlasting sovereignty of his house 
referred precisely to this branch ? 

David apprehended, at all events, at the hour of his death, if 
not before, that from his race that Messiah would proceed whose 
triumphs he celebrates in Psa. ii. and ex. In the /ast prophecy, 
which we have quoted at length, he beholds in his mind a ruler 
in righteousness proceeding from his house, under whose govern- 
ment a cloudless sun is to arise upon mankind, and the earth is to 
produce abundant fruit. (Compare Psa. Ixvii. 7.) By the ever- 
lasting covenant of God concluded with him it was so determined. 
All godless powers must vanish before the victorious power of 
his house. We may, then, regard these words as the clearly- 
stamped original type of the Messianic hopes of the king. There 
are yet two Psalms of David in our collection, which pre-eminently 
refer to the person of the Messiah, (Psa. ii. cx.,) and one by 
Solomon, (Psa. Ixxii.,) to which, also, Psa. xlv. must be added. 
For the right comprehension of these Psalms, the following more 
general observations must be added concerning their nature and 
form. If by the prophecies we were to understand no more than 
predictions concerning the history of Christ’s life, then it follows, 
that only some individual facts can be pointed out as having met 
with a special fulfilment. The Jews also of the present day, whilst 
they seek in the Old Testament for prophecies concerning Christ, 
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in this sense, think themselves at liberty confidently to maintain 
that only a few of this description are to be found in the Old 
Testament. But, we ask, is the existence of Christ and his king- 
dom limited merely to the short period of somewhat less than 
three years of Christ’s activity on earth? Much rather were these 
the beginnings, the completion of which is to be brought in by 
that future kingdom of glory of which we spoke before. The 
prophetical meaning applies to Christ, through all the degrees of 
his existence, and to his kingdom in its whole united extension up 
to its consummation, concerning which see 1 Cor. xv. 28; xiii. 12; 
2 Peter ili. 13; Rev. xxi. Supposing this now to be granted and 
perceived, we come to consider that such a manner as that in 
which the prophecies speak of the Messiah and his kingdom has 
neither found its fulfilment at the period of Christ’s appearing 
on earth nor in the history of the Christian Church, and corre- 
sponds just as little to the expectations which we cherish concern- 
ing the future kingdom of God. Although certainly the Messiah 
is described as a Prophet and Teacher, armed with the Spirit of 
God, as a servant of God, who, mild and benevolent, despised 
by his nation, and under great sufferings, finishes his work upon 
earth (Isai. xlii. xlix. lii.; Zech. ix. xi.), yet in a far greater 
number of instances he is spoken of as a warlike king, armed with 
Divine power, who will prostrate the heathen nations at his feet, 
and prepare an enduring earthly happiness for his people. The 
Messiah is spoken of after this manner in Psa. ii. ex. Ixxii. and 
2 Sam. xxiii. 3, 6, and also in Psa. xlv., which is to be considered 
as referring to the Messiah. And here we must remember that 
we have to distinguish between the ideas lying at the bottom of 
such prophecies, and the imagery in which these ideas are clothed. 
Let us only call to mind the manner in which the Saviour and 
the apostles have spoken of the world to come. In the discourse 
concerning the blessed, it is stated that they will sit at meat with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, they will enter paradise, they will be 
received into the eternal mansions, they will, with their Saviour, 
anew drink of the fruit of the vine, in his Father’s kingdom. 
Some are to be made rulers over a few, others over many cities, 
and so on. 

In the prophetical book of the New Testament, the Revelation 
of John, the heavenly Jerusalem is described, which will then 
descend upon the earth, the heavenly marriage, at which pure 
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and fine linen garments will be given to the guests to put on, the 
stream of living waters, by which stands the tree of life, which 
brings forth fruit every month, and whose leaves contribute to the 
health of the heathen ; there a heavenly temple of God is spoken 
of, with an ark of the covenant, &c. Chap. xxi.; xix. 7, 8; xii. 19. 
Of the ungodly it is said in the discourses of Christ, and in the 
Revelation of John, that they go into hell fire, that the de- 
vouring worm will never die, that they will be excluded from the 
marriage feast, cast into outer darkness, where there is wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, &c. In such descriptions it has never 
been doubted that Christianity is only required to keep to the 
fundamental thoughts, but that the form in which they are 
expressed is only an accommodation to the capacity and extent 
of the then existing point of view. This would appear also from 
the variety of forms and images, under which the very same 
matter is treated of. To some passages in the Revelation of John 
express explanations are added, as is the case in chap. xix. 8: ‘ But 
the fine linen is the righteousness of the saints.’ The case is the 
same with regard to the predictions of the prophets concerning 
the kingdom of Christ. Their intuitive contemplation is related 


. to the revelations of that period just as the intuitive contemplation 


of Christ, and of the apostles and prophets of the New Testament, 
are related to the consummation of the kingdom of Christ. In 
like manner as we use the most beautiful and significant cir- 
cumstances of our present age as images of the world to come, 
so did the prophets with regard to the future kingdom of the 
Messiah. And as, amongst us Christians, those who are weakest 
and most sensuous in their views of things possess the substance 
only through the image, whilst those who are more advanced are 
aware of the distinction which exists between the image and the 
thought itself, so was it also in the times of the Old Covenant. 
In accordance with this, the Messiah is represented as endowed 
with the three most dignified offices of the Old Testament 
theocracy, those of king, priest, and prophet. Sometimes it is 
stated that the nations will come to Zion to be taught, or else 
that the teaching will be carried into their own countries, and 
universal peace will exist upon the earth; elsewhere again it is 
said, that the Philistines, Edom, and Moab, will be overcome by 
arms, and that the river of Egypt will become dry; and, in a 
third passage, that Egypt will bring offerings to the God of Israel, 
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in that day a high road will pass from Egypt into Assyria, and 
Assyria shall pass into Egypt, and Egypt into Assyria, and both 
Assyrians and Egyptians shall serve God. In that day Israel 
shall be added as the third to the Egyptians, and to the Assyrians, 
a blessing on the whole earth! The God of hosts blesses them 
thus: ‘Blessed be my people of Egypt, and Assyria the work of 
my hands, and my inheritance Israel.’ (Isa. i. ; xlii. 1—6; lx. 
11; ix. 6,7; xi. 14,15; xix. 23—25.) Sometimes the conversion 
of the heathen is spoken of in such a manner that it might be 
supposed they would become essentially Jews, (Isa. xix. 21; Ixvi. 
20; Zech. xiv. 16,) and yet again in these very passages ex- 
pressions occur, which point to a suspension of the ceremonial 
law, (Isa. xix. 19; Ixvi. 21; Zech. xiv. 20, 21.) Here it is 
stated that the wild beasts would be tame in those days, and there 
that God will extirpate them from the land; in one place it is 
said that the sun will never set in those days, and again, in 
another, that the Lord will be their sun, (Isa. xi. 6; Ixv. 25; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 25; Isa. Ix. 20.) Owing to the great variety of 
these images, we can here also retain only the general ideas which 
form the ground-work of the different images. Precisely where 
the views seem to point to a narrow Jewish horizon, suddenly one 
or another expression betrays that all this cannot be meant to be 
understood in the literal sense. Thus Joel in the third chapter 
has spoken of a judgment of God upon the heathen, after which 
all Jerusalem shall be holy, and no strangers shall pass through 
her any more, (Joel iii. 17.) After this it is said, ‘and it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the mountains shall drop down 
sweet wine, and the hills shall flow with milk, and all the brooks 
of Judah shall flow with waters,—mere earthly prospects! But 
immediately it is added, ‘and a fountain shall come forth of the 
house of the Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim. In 
this last passage we are planted again on a spiritual platform, for 
Shittim is a spot on the plains of the Moabites, where the 
Israelites encamped, when they were travelling into Canaan, so 
that the sense runs thus: ‘the spiritual water of life shall extend 
from the centre of the land to its boundary.’ A similar case we 
find in chap. xlvii. of Ezekiel, 12th verse, ‘under the threshold 
of the temple, there flowed a river, which sweetens all the waters 
of the sea into which it empties itself, on whose banks grow trees, 
which bring forth new fruit every month, because their water flows 
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out from the sanctuary. Let us take a second example. In 
Jer. xxxi. 38, after that great prophecy of the New Covenant, by 
means of which the law is to be written im the heart, there | 
follow words which seem to announce only an external enlarge- 
ment of the city of Jerusalem: ‘ Behold the days come, that the 
city shall be built to the glory of the Lord from the tower of 
Hananeel unto the gate of the corner. And the measuring line 
shall yet go forth over against it upon the hill Gareb, and shall 
compass about to Goath. And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and of all the fields unto the brook 
Kidron, unto the corner of the horse g.%e, towards the east, shall 
be holy unto the Lord; but the prophetical meaning in its 
higher sense is no other than this, that every thing unholy and 
impure in Jerusalem shall be consecrated. The hill Gareb is 
where the lepers dwelt, the valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes is the unclean valley of Hinnom, where the bodies of 
criminals were burnt ; thus the prophet wishes to signify, that all 
impure localities will, in that day, be enclosed within the sanctuary. 

Let us turn back to the Psalms which refer to the Messiah. Here 
also what has been said above will apply. The Messiah is repre- 
sented as a king appointed by God, who will rule his people in 
justice, under whose jurisdiction God will shed all his blessings 
upon the people, who will make the refractory feel the sharpness 
of his sword, but will pour blessings on the obedient: so is the 
Messiah described. And the fulfilment? It is already apparent 
and will be yet more perfectly realised in the beneficent govern- 
ment by which Christ rules his church, and in the dispensations 
by means of which he vanquishes all contrary powers. (Compare 
Psa. ii.) Psa. xlv. is of a peculiar description, for in it the 
reception of Israel and of the heathen nations into the kingdom 
of the Messiah is allegorically described under the image of a 
marriage. With these royal Psalms is allied another class of 
Messianic songs, which we call imperial Psalms. Many portions 
of the prophetical writings celebrate the Messiah’s kingdom, 
without mentioning the head, the Messiah himself, and it is the 
same in many of the Psalms, as e.g. Psa. xlvii. Ixvii. Ixviii. Ixxvi. 
xevi. xevil. xeviiil. It appears, from several of these songs, that 
some great victories won by Israel, over the neighbouring nations, 
in consequence of which the heathen also recognised the power of 
the God of Israel, and sent gifts to Jerusalem, had awakened the 
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hope of a glorious accession of all nations to Israel, and of a 
future worship of the God of Abraham by all the nations of the 
earth. (Compare especially Psa. xlvii.) 


The typical or prefigurative Psalms form another class of 


prophecies, as Psa. xvi. xxii. xl. Ixix. As it is stated in the 
New Testament, with regard to many predictions found in 
these Psalms, that they have been accomplished in Christ, several 
commentators have been of opinion that the Psalmist, whilst 
writing them, represented the Messiah to himself most vividly, 
and thus composed those Psalms, as it were, in his name. But 
supposing such to be the case, even this would be remarkable, that 
no indication is to be found in any part that the Psalmist is not 
composing in his own person, but as it were transposing himself 
into the soul of another. To this must be added that these 
Psalms differ in their nature in no respect from those which 
David and other godly men have sung under the influence of 
their own misfortunes, so that with regard to the Psalms of 
lamentation, several of the predictions of which happen to be 
applied to Jesus in the New Testament, it is quite arbitrary to 
designate them as referring to the Messiah, whilst others of a 
character quite similar to the former, because they are not quoted 
in the New Testament, are regarded as referring to David. Why 
should the words in Psa. Ixix. be put on the lips of the Messiah ? 
and not also Psa. xxviii. xxxv. Ixiv. Ixxxvi. &c.? Yea, the 
very one amongst them from which the Saviour has appropriated 
some expressions, Psa. xxxi. 5, has not been admitted into the 
number of the Messianic Psalms. 

Scholars have been especially misled by the notion, that those 
passages in the Old Testament which the Lord and his disciples 
point to as having been fulfilled in the New Testament history, 
did actually and exclusively refer to that history. But the con- 
trary may be perceived from quotations, such as Matt. i. 15, 18, 
xiii. 14; John vi. 45; 1 Cor. ix. 10, &. The Lord appeals, in 
John v. 46, to the prophecy of Moses concerning him. ‘There are 
but the five following passages in the Pentateuch. Gen. ii. 15, 
(comp. iv. 1); xii. 3; xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. xvii. 18 ; 
which have always been regarded as predictions concerning Christ. 
Is it probable that Christ looked back to these alone?  Cer- 
tainly not. The manner in which he points out, in John ii. 14, 
that the idea of the atonement which was to be effected by him 
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was already clearly expressed in the Old Testament, implies that 
he doubtless regarded the institution of sacrifices, and more 
especially all the Old Testament phenomena, as also the history 
of the lives of individuals like David, as foreshadowings and pro- 
gnostications of that which was to be fully accomplished through 
him. If, according to Matt. v. 18, every tittle of the law must 
be fulfilled, does not that imply a fulfilment in this very sense ? 
In this sense, I apprehend, Christ and his apostles cited the 
Psalms as predictions of New Testament facts. The righteous 
man of the Old Covenant, suffering for God’s cause, and finally 
going forth victorious from the fight, was, at the same time, a 
type of that which in Christ was to be perfectly fulfilled ; hence 
it is also stated, in the First Epistle of Peter i. 11, that the Spirit 
of Christ in the prophets testified beforehand of Christ’s suf- 
ferings and glory. The Spirit of Christ was stirring already in 
the minds of the prophets, so that they were able in anticipation 
to speak concerning Christ. Some of these typical Psalms are, 
as the exposition will show, actually of such a nature, that they 
cannot be at all explained without the supposition that the 
Psalmists were raised above their usual religious consciousness, as 
for instance especially in Psa. xxii. where the singer, after the 
sharpest conflicts, and the most affecting lamentations, is filled 
with so enthusiastic a persuasion of certain victory and triumph, 
that he dares to announce the conversion of the whole world as 
the consequence of his struggles and victories. Also in Ps. xvi., 
the hopes of a future state are spoken of with an assurance and 
clearness, which was only to be expected from a disciple of the 
New Covenant. 

It has been the opinion of a great number of commentators, 
from the earliest ages downwards, that a psalm, merely because the 
New Testament attests its fulfilment in the person of Christ, 
cannot be regarded as an exclusive prediction concerning Christ, 
but rather that this reference, in many respects, is based on 
that typical character. Thus Theodoret, in the fifth century, 
remarks, with regard to Psa. Ixix., that it treats, in its strict 
sense, of the afflictions of the Jews in exile; but typically of the 
Saviour and of the afflictions which would come upon the people 
in consequence of their rejecting him. Bede, surnamed the Vene- 
rable, the oracle of the eighth century, refers this psalm, in its 
strict sense, to the age of the Maccabees. Theodoret interprets 
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Psa. xl., which in Heb. x. 5—9, is applied to Christ, as referring, 
in its literal sense, to David, but in its figurative sense to Christ. 
Ambrose, Augustin, and Athanasius, on the contrary, have inter- 
preted these two psalms as though they treated only of Christ and 
his Church. Also, amongst the later commentators of the Roman 
Catholic church, this two-fold interpretation is found. One of 
the most esteemed amongst them, the learned Benedictine Calmet, 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, states that he is 
of opinion, with regard to Psa. x]. and lxix., that David appeared as 
a figure of Christ ; respecting Psa. xvi. and xxii., he considers that 
much of them, and that of Psa. xvi. the greater part, treated of David. 
In the Reformed church, the typical interpretation of those Mes- 
sianic Psalms, in which the Psalmist speaks in the first person, 
prevailed. This mode of interpretation is, with the greatest 
precision and tact, carried out by Calvin himself, by Bucerus, 
Beza, Musculus, Rivet, and others. According to Luther’s inter- 
pretation, on the contrary, David is speaking in those Psalms in 
the person of Christ ; so that we have before us no other than the 
words of Christ himself; and most of the Lutheran theologians 
have adopted this view, such as Bugenhagen, Brenz, Calov, A. H. 
Francke, Geier, and others. Melanchthon himself, however, differs 
from them, and remarks on Psa. xxii. xli., and others, that David 
is speaking of his own sufferings and deliverances, though with 
the consciousness that they are but types of the sufferings and 
triumphs of the Messiah. Other psalms, also, which Luther has 
applied to Christ and his kingdom, are not explained in the same 
manner by Melanchthon. Luther had expounded Psa. xx. as 
treating of David; whilst Psa. xxi., on the other hand, although 
it refers back to Psa. xx., he understood as treating of the Messiah. 
The greater number of the Lutheran commentators have agreed 
with him in this respect. Not so Melanchthon, who observes 
that in Psa. xxi. the same king is spoken of as in Psa. xx. It is 
especially the wish to collect as many prophecies as possible in 
reference to Christ, which has misled many commentators to such 
a degree, that they did not even allow the titles to have their right 
meaning. In defiance of the title, according to which Psa. iii. 
was composed upon the occasion of David’s flight from before 
Absalom, Augustin has explained it of Christ and his enemies, as 
also Coccejus, and A. H. Francke, and others have done. But 
would it not betray a distrust in the great and certain evidences 
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for the truth in Christ, were we obstinately to insist on every more 
minute testimony, and that in spite of undeniable evidence? 
Moreover, we must remember that we ought not to consider the 
Book of Psalms as a book eminently prophetical, although it does 
contain some decidedly prophetic psalms ; but that we are referred 
principally to the writings of the prophets for those predictions 
which concern Christ and his kingdom. 


As it is very desirable that we should give the reader as com- 
plete an impression of Professor Tholuck’s excellent commentary, 
as the character of this article will permit, we will venture to 
insert, as an example of his mode of interpretation, his explana- 
tion of the nineteenth Psalm. 


‘Verse 2.* He beholds with wonder the firmament spread out above him, 
of which, in Job, it is said, “ Canst thou, like Him, spread out the firma- 
ment, which is strong as a molten mirror?” Job xxxvii. 18. And who is 
He that holds the stars and the worlds in their fluid expanse, who marshals 
them along by thousands, and hundreds of thousands; above, below, and 
beside one another, in such order that not one goes astray; none is before 
its time, not one is too late? And if all preachers on the earth were dumb, 
and if human lips were to cease speaking concerning God, there, on high, 
his glory and his majesty are incessantly proclaimed. 

‘Verse 3. There is ceaseless proclamation, for, as by a continuous chain, 
the message is carried from one day to the next, from one night to the 
next; so that when one herald is silent, another immediately takes up the 
theme. Each day unfolds the same scene of glory as the one before it; 
one night presents the same wondrous majesty as another. 

‘Verse 4. All is silent and speechless, indeed, in the vast realms of nature, 
when the sun stands highest in the azure mid-day sky; and indeed, truly 
the world ceases from labours in the night-time, when the stars shine 
brightest in holy silence. Yet they speak, as the Psalmist expresses it; 
the very silence itself is an utterance, if there are but ears fitted to per- 
ceive it. 

‘Verse 5. As far as the heavens extend, so far does this instruction 
extend. Therefore does the apostle Paul speak of the heathen world being 
inexcusable, since, if only their hearts were pure, the splendour of such 
majesty and glory spread above them would reflect itself in their hearts, 
and must constitute an evidence of Him who created it. But nature replies 
only in so far as we question her, and they did not choose to ask concerning 
a holy and omnipotent God. The Psalmist now speaks of the most exalted 
of all the witnesses whom God has stationed in the heavens. For although 
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the stars, by their infinite number, fill the mind with yet more inex- 
pressible and infinite aspirations, yet the impression of the star of day in 
all his majesty is more distinct and overpowering. Does not the sun stand 
in the heavens there above, as an ambassador and representative of God? 
Thus also men, adhering in their hearts to the creature, have prostrated them- 
selves in worship before this work of God's hands, rather than before Him 
who made it. The poet speaks of the sun as of the weary man, who, when his 
day’s work is finished, retires into his cabin; so every day the sun, when 
night comes on, retires to rest within his habitation beyond the border of 
the sky. (Hab. iii. 11, in the original.) 

‘Verses 6 and 7. But when the morning comes, he bursts forth fresh and 
joyful, as from the bridal embrace, in the heaven, and, like the heroes of 
antiquity in the circus, he advances, active and powerful, to run his race 
(See Psa. xviii. 34); he runs through the circuit of the heavens, and his 
beams extend to an equal distance with his course. Behold his splendour, 
his activity, his power, with which he is appointed as a preacher to the 
obtuse minds of men! For were we not unutterably obtuse, and dull of 
comprehension, we should be necessarily and irresistibly led, on every 
appearance of the sun and the firmament, from the exuberant magnificence 
of the creation, to the majesty and glory of the invisible existence of God, 
and our hearts would be elevated with the most delightful joy, and moved 
by the deepest veneration! But how many there are who are never weary 
of celebrating the splendour of creation, and its demands on the love and 
veneration of man, who have never approached the conclusion, that He, 
from whom all this proceeds, is still more glorious, and much more worthy 
the devotion of man, who, indeed, would be ashamed to speak in the same 
glowing language of the love of God. 

‘There are others, moreover, who, although they speak with enthu- 
siasm of the revelation of God in nature, are yet not able to find the 
same God in the revelations of Holy Writ. Yet although heaven and earth 
declare the omnipotence and wisdom of God, his love, and his majesty, the 
Bible and conscience alone declare his holiness. But shall not man be as 
greatly struck by the power, wisdom, love, and majesty, of the laws of the 
moral world, as by those of nature? shall not the great moral facts which 
the Bible announces, be equally attractive to him as the appearances in 
heaven and earth? Should this be the case, it implies a mind in which 
the sense of what is holy is no less active and living than the sense of the 
sublime and beautiful. For although the holy may also be called beautiful, 
(since it consists essentially in the harmony of the soul in itself and with 
God, and since a holy soul must ever be a beautiful soul,) yet to many who 
are enraptured by the beauty of nature, and transfixed in admiration 
before a master-piece of human art—that master-piece developed in the 
still and inward formation of a soul in harmony with itself, and with 
God, is entirely veiled from their perception. Now the Psalmist is a man 
who is no less moved by the moral beauty of the Divine law, and of the mind 
which subjects itself to it, than by the immensity and beauty of nature, 
and who, therefore, perceived the same Divine voice in the heavens and 
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earth, with that which spoke in the law. Hence proceeds that sudden 
transition which must remain incomprehensible to many others. 

‘Verses 8 and 9. It is the same almighty, wise, benevolent, and 
majestic God, who has also revealed himself in his law. His law is true 
and spotless in itself, certain, and convincing, to men; therefore it comforts 
the afflicted, and makes wise the foolish. This is the thought which is 
expressed in these various ways in both verses, in order to impress it the 
deeper on the heart. Whosoever has experienced this recognises the same 
omnipotence which is mirrored in nature, in the law also, whose statutes 
are no less eternal than the laws of nature, no less powerful than the latter, 
to subdue all that resists the authority of God. He will further admire 
the wisdom by which these moral ordinances are so wonderfully constructed 
to accord with that which the heart of man requires. He will be refreshed 
by that love which, even in that very firmness with which it preserves its 
laws inviolate, has no other object in view than the happiness of man. 
Lastly, he will bow before that Divine Majesty which declares itself with 
the same sublimity in the moral as in the natural world. 

‘Verses 10 and Ll. These ordinances respecting the fear of the Lord are 
imperishable, on account of their purity; just, on account of their truth. 
And if they are received into the heart of man, they show themselves more 
valuable than all the possessions that the earth can yield, and sweeter than 
the greatest delicacies. But just as medicine is inefficient, and food useless, 
till it has been masticated in the mouth, and entered into the body of man, 
in like manner no mere external looking at and admiration of this sweet- 
ness and value can give any satisfaction—they are only enjoyed when the 
ordinances of God are received in our will. 

‘Verses 12, 13. The Psalmist was a man who not only abstractedly 
admired and gazed at the commandments of God, but made them the law 
of his life, whence he calls himself a servant of God, and can say, respect- 
ing himself, that he had received and enjoyed that great reward of life, 
which godliness brings along with it even here. If we are, namely, ren- 
dered worthy by the reception of God’s will in our own, to reveal God in 
us, and by us, and to become his instruments and agents here on earth, 
then a life of piety becomes a fruition of the eternal life of God; and are 
we not, then, justified in speaking of the great reward of godliness? But 
David, as if fearing that he had said too much, calls to his remembrance 
his secret faults which require forgiveness. As it is a consequence of the 
Christian’s regeneration, through the grace of God, that conscious and 
intentional sins disappear, and only those that are unconscious and over- 
sights remain, thus David only remembers offences of this lighter descrip- 
tion. But since the regenerate (as long as the tendency to all evil, which 
he has received from Adam, is not entirely annihilated) can never be quite 
confident that in that evil hour, when the opportunity from without com- 
bines with lust within, he will stand exclusively upon his own resources, 
we find that, in like manner, David does not surrender himself to a blind 
security, but seeks from God for strength and grace to shield him from 
intentional sins. 
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‘Verse 14. He says respecting intentional sins, “ Let them not have 
dominion over me,” or “ gain strength,” because such an accident as he has 
in view can only occur as it were by a sudden assault, or violence com- 
mitted against our better self. If this protection of God does not desert 
him, he hopes to reach such a condition that no little or great transgression 
shall be found in his life again. 

‘Verse 15. We recognise, in these expressions, the soul that reposes in 
God. Like all good works, so also our prayers, since they so seldom are 
absolutely a pure outpouring of the Holy Spirit, require a supplication for 
forgiveness. At the same time we feel, in connexion with this supplication, 
“that his meditation may be well pleasing to God,” that the Psalmist 
was not deprived of that confidence in his heart which told him that it was 
acceptable to God. ‘“ My God and my Redeemer,” are his last words, in 
which his soul obtains perfect rest.’ 


SACRED GEOGRAPHY.* 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA.—POSITION OF MOUNT SINAI. 


Tue second biblical question upon which Dr. Wilson’s work throws 
important light, is the grand and interesting one of the passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea. Where did that passage take 
place? Above Suez, across a very narrow inlet, which is fordable 
at ebb tide, as Niebuhr conjectured? or immediately below Suez, 
where there are extensive shallows, also fordable at the ebb, as Dr. 
Robinson argues? or opposite the Wady Tawarik, where the gulf 
is six and a half geographical miles broad, and the water propor- 
tionably deep, as we have been long accustomed to think? And 
what was the nature of the transaction recorded in the fourteenth 
chapter of Exodus? Was it really wholly miraculous, as we have 
been taught from our infancy ; or only semi-miraculous, as Robinson’s 
theory amounts to; or not miraculous at all, as Niebuhr and Paulus 
and the Rationalists will have it? These are questions which the 
publication of Robinson’s able work has revived and invested with 
new interest and importance. They are eagerly argued and red- 
argued in Germany at the present moment. ‘Tischendorf and 
Von Raumer, in the tracts already referred to, represent the 


* The Lands of the Bible Visited and Described, in an extensive 
journey, undertaken with special reference to the promotion of Biblical 
Research, and the advancement of the cause of Philanthropy. By John 
Wilson, D.D., F.R.S8. Edinburgh: Whyte. 1847. 
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opposite tendencies of continental opinion—the first siding with 
Robinson, the other defending the supranaturalist view. In these 
circumstances, it is peculiarly seasonable and acceptable to be 
favoured with the judgment of such a traveller and scholar as Dr. 
Wilson upon the points in debate. He has evidently weighed and 
examined the whole subject with the utmost solicitude and care— 
and we gratefully welcome his able argument as a valuable contri- 
bution to the defence of the long-cherished faith of the Church 
respecting this memorable passage in her ancient history. 

Dr. Wilson left Suez for Mount Sinai on the 13th of February ; 
and it was when he reached the wells of Moses, on the Asiatic 
shore of the gulf, in the clear moonlight, that, spreading the song 
of Moses and the children of Israel before him, ‘in the solitude of 
his curtain tabernacle,’ he surrendered himself to ‘the meditation 
and devotion which the sacred reminiscences of those hallowed 
shores are so well fitted to encourage.’ His meditations are 
recorded in the following interesting and important paragraphs:— 


‘There are a sublimity and beauty in the language of this song of 
praise which are unexampled. Its elevation and excellence, however, con- 
sist not solely in the grandeur of its diction. It is the devout acknowledg- 
ment of events, of the actual forth-putting of Jehovah’s power for the salva- 
tion of his people, and the overthrow of his enemies, at the time when the 
instruction of his church and the world by terrible things in righteousness 
required that the dispensations of his providence should be palpable even 
to the eye of sense. Let that latent or expressed infidelity, which would 
question these events, or detract from their grandeur and glory, show any- 
thing in the records of antiquity corresponding with it either in its majesty 
of conception, or devoted loyalty to God. It required a deliverance such 
as that which it celebrates, and the inspiration of the Spirit of God himself, 
for its production. That rationalism which views it as a comparatively 
late interpolation in the historical records of the Jews, simply from its al- 
Jusions to their settlement in their own land, pays no homage to the spirit 
of prophecy, or to the miraculous interpositions of Jehovah, and has no 
right to speak in the garb of Christianity.* 

‘ The expressions in the song, “ With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were piled up: the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths were 
congealed in the heart of the sea, . . . thou didst blow with thy wind, the 
sea covered them; they sank as lead in the mighty waters,” and “ The 


‘* “The remarks in Exodus xv. 13, 17, on the mount of possession, the 
sacred habitation, and the sanctuary, show that the temple was then 
built.” (!) Note to De Wette’s Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. i. 
p. 514, by Theodore Parker, minister of the Second Church of Roxbury. 
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depths have covered them; they sank into the abysses as a stone,’ show 
that the destruction of the host of Pharaoh must have occurred at a part 
of the sea where there was a body of water sufficiently large to correspond 
with the description which is given of its division and accumulation, and 
its subsequent ingulphing of those whom it was commissioned to over- 
whelm and cover. Such a place, we were persuaded, is not to be found at 
Suez, where the sea, as we have seen, is fordable at ebb-tide, or even in its 
immediate neighbourhood, where no great depth of water is to be found. 
Let the grounds of this our judgment be fairly stated and considered, and 
let due weight be attached to the reasonings of those from whom we are 
compelled to differ. 

‘I pass over what has been advanced on the subject by Niebuhr, for his 
view of the question now before us meets with more support from a late 
celebrated American traveller than himself. Dr. Robinson, without at- 
tempting to specify the exact spot where the Israelites passed through the 
Red Sea, is decidedly of opinion that it was in the immediate vicinity of 
Suez. While he states it as a “supposition that the passage took place 
through the arm of the gulf above Suez,’ which he thinks was “ anciently 
wider and deeper” than it now is, he inclines to his other supposition that 
the passage took place “across shoals adjacent to Suez on the south and 
south-west.”* In arguing in behalf of these suppositions, though perhaps 
quite unconsciously to himself, he uses liberties with the sacred text, the 
tendency of which, I think, is highly dangerous. I am sorry to be obliged, 
after a survey of these parts of the Red Sea, and the comparison of the 
Scripture testimony with the appearances of the locality, to make this state- 
ment of my opinion, humble though it be, on first meeting in my travels 
with one to whose minuteness of observation, and patience of research, and 
general accuracy, the cause of biblical geography is so much indebted ; 
but the interests of truth induce me both to make it, and to attempt its 
vindication. Dr. Robinson, though he does not deny the miracle recorded 
in Exodus, considerably detracts from its magnitude. He ascribes a par- 
ticular character to the “strong east wind” of Moses, representing the 
miracle in which it originated as “ mediate,” not a direct interference with 
the laws of nature, but a “ miraculous adaptation of those laws to produce 
a required result.” He ventures to do this, though there is not a syllable in 
the Bible explanatory of the peculiar nature of the wind, as arising from a 
non-suspension or non-interference with the laws of nature, or otherwise. 
Ts not this being wise above what is written? “ In the somewhat indefinite 
phraseology of the Hebrew, an east wind,” he goes on to say, “ means any 
wind from the eastern quarter; and would include the north-east wind 
which often prevails in this region.” ‘This, it will be observed, is a pure 
supposition, and not so admissible, when the general direction of the gulf 
of Suez is adverted to, as another which it suggests, that a north-east wind 
would be denominated in the Hebrew from the north, and not from the 
east, as is done by Moses. “A strong north-east wind,” the Doctor adds, 


‘* Biblical Researches, vol. i. pp. 85, 86. 
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“acting upon the ebb-tide, would necessarily have the effect to drive out the 
waters from the small arm of the sea which runs up by Suez, and also from 
the end of the gulf itself, leaving the shallower portions dry; while the 
northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and deeper than at 
present, would still remain covered with water. Thus the waters would be 
divided, and be a wall (or defence) to the Israelites on the right hand and 
on the left.” The “ ebb-tide” here, I need scarcely observe, is a pure in- 
vention. Such an action of the wind as this is a mere skimming of the 
waters and forcing them away down the gulf, to leave the shallows, both at 
the extremity of the arm and near Suez, dry, and the upper pools, lying 
immediately between them, undisturbed in their depths; but it is obvious, 
that, whatever its effects might be at the extremity of the arm of the sea, 
where most certainly the Israelites did not pass, as there, there would be 
no water on their left hand to correspond with the statement of the Bible, 
it might, commencing there and extending downwards, blow the deep 
waters out of the arm to the head of the gulf, and upon the very shallows 
which, according to the theory, should be made bare. The effect of a wind 
upon a deep body of water, communicating with one less deep, and in the 
direction of that shallower body, is to increase the depth of the shallower 
body, as may be constantly observed in the case of our Scottish lakes and 
rivers. But overlooking this circumstance, where, I would ask the Doctor, 
in his view of the matter, is the wall spoken of in Scripture? Dr. Robinson 
wishes us to dispose of it in a figure, and to commute it for a “ defence.” 
But is it not said, that the rnoops stood upright as an HEaP, and the 
“‘rLoops were congealed in the uvart of the sea?” This is poetry, the 
Doctor woukd say. True, but it is the poetry of inspiration, having a be- 
coming sense. It surely means more than that the waters were blown 
off a mere shallow. . 

‘But the Doctor has to do with “the interval of time during which the 
passage was effected,” as well as with “ the means or instrument with which 
the miracle was wrought.” He has spoken of an “ extraordinary ebb thus 
brought about by natural means ;” and he “ cannot assume” that “ it would 
continue more than three or four hours at the most.” ‘‘ The Israelites were 
probably on the alert, and entered upon the passage as soon as the way 
was practicable; but as the wind must have acted for some time before the 
required effect would be produced, we cannot well assume that they set off 
before the middle watch, or towards midnight. Before the morning watch, 
or two o'clock, they had probably completed the passage; for the Egyptians 
had entered after them, and were destroyed before the morning appeared. 
As the Israelites numbered more than two millions of persons, besides 
flocks and herds, they would, of course, be able to pass but slowly. If the 
part left dry were broad enough to enable them to cross in a body, one 
thousand abreast, which would require a space of more than half-a-mile in 
breadth, (and is perhaps the largest supposition admissible,) still the 
column would be more than two thousand persons in depth; and in all 
probability could not have extended less than two miles. It would then 
have occupied at least an hour in passing over its own length, or in enter- 
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ing the sea; and deducting this from the largest time intervening, before 
the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there will remain only time 
enough, under the circumstances, for the body of the Israelites to have 
passed at the most over a space of three or four miles. This circumstance 
is fatal to the hypothesis of their having crossed from Wady Tawarik, since 
the breadth of the sea at that point, according to Niebuhr’s measurement, is 
three German, or twelve geographical miles, equal to a whole day’s jour- 
ney.”* In reply to this, I have to say that I do not see that the Scripture 
narrative suggests a single one of the contingencies here referred to. ‘The 
“ebb-tide” is a pure hypothesis of the Doctor; and, as we have already 
seen, it is one not to be admitted. But supposing its occurrence by a wind 
raised and directed miraculously,—by what in the figurative language of the 
Bible is called the “ BLast or Gop’s NostRiLs,’—is it not somewhat pre- 
sumptuous in us, without direct information to guide us, to limit it to “ three 
or four hours at the most ?” “‘ The Lord,” itis said, ‘caused the sea to go back 
(or asunder) by a strong east wind all that night.” We haveno warrant to sup- 
pose that the miracle took any length of time to reach its perfection. It may, 
for anything we know to the contrary, have nearly instantaneously followed the 
stretching out of the hand of Moses over the sea, and the miraculous raising of 
the “ strong east wind,” diagonally cutting the waters, and not merely rolling 
them down the gulf as a retiring tide—as was the case with the Jordan, 
the moment that the soles of the feet of the priests that bore the ark of 
the Lord, touched its impetuous floods. The Israelites might have been 
three or four hours in the bed of the sea before midnight. There is no 
authority even for alleging that they had “ completed their passage before 
two o'clock,” and that the Egyptians were “ destroyed before the morning 
appeared.” What is stated by Mosesis, that “in (or during) the morning 
watch the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians through the pillar 
of fire and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and took 
off their chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily.”"+ This seems to 
have been done as if to prevent their overtaking the Israelites still in the 
bed of the sea. The Egyptians were destroyed only when the morning 
actually appeared. “ Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to his strength when the morning appeared; and the Egyp- 
tians fled against it, and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst 
of the sea.”t The time of the miracle is obviously the whole night, at the 
season of the year, too, when the night would be about its average length. 
There was thus ample time afforded for the passage of the Israelites from 
any part of the Wadi Tawérik, the exact measurements of which I have 
already given, and which in its northern part, as we have already seen, is 
not twelve geographical miles in breadth, but only six and a-half.§ Ex- 


‘* Biblical Researches, vol. i. p. 84. + Exodus xiv. 24, 25. 

‘t Exodus xiv. 27. 

‘§ Even Niebuhr, to.whose measurement Dr. Robinson refers without 
qualification, was by no means confident about its accuracy. His words 
are, ‘ D’aprés mes observations et mon calcul, je la trouvai étre a peu 
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tending the line of the Israelites along the shores of that Wadi, where the 
gulf widens, and making even the deduction of a few hours from the night, 
we do not assign them anything like an impossibility, when we suppose 
that they could perform a journey before the morning, of twelve or fifteen 
miles, especially when we advert to their probable excitement and anima- 
tion, by the gracious and wonderful interposition of Providence which had 
been made in their behalf. 

‘Connected with the “main points” of “ means” and “ time” which Rob- 
inson brings to our notice, there is one of space to «which he does not 
sufficiently advert. The arm of the sea at Suez, including the shallows 
which are left bare at ebb-tide, varies from a half-mile to two miles in 
breadth. Even supposing that it was somewhat wider in the days of old, 
it scarcely seems sufficient for the line of the Israelites, and that of the 
Egyptians, marching across, and the intervention of the angel of God, and 
of the pillar of the cloud which was light by night to the former people, and 
darkness to the latter, so that “the one came not near the other all the 
night.”* Dr. Robinson, we have seen, ascribes to the line of the Israelites 
alone a length not “less than two miles,” being the whole distance from 
shore to shore at the widest part, and leaving no room for the army of 
the Egyptians and their chariots, and the interval which the narrative 
requires. 

‘ For the reasons now stated, I hold that Dr. Robinson's hypothesis of 
the passage of the Israelites in the immediate neighbourhood of Suez, and 
in the circumstances which he brings to our notice, is to be utterly rejected. 
That passage, it appears to me clear from the Scripture narrative, con- 
sidered with reference to this locality, must have taken place considerably 
below Suez, where the floods could “stand upright as an heap,” “ the 
depths be congealed in the midst of the sea,” and space be afforded to have 
the Israelites and the Egyptians, with the pillar of cloud and fire in a line 
running from shore to shore. Such a place is to be found opposite the 
Wadi Tawarik, and it is there, in all probability, that the passage of the 
Israelites took place. The high lands of Abu Deraj, approaching the Red 
Sea, forbid us to go farther south for a place to meet the demands of Scrip- 
ture. This opinion I hold independently of the other question, of the 
exact mode of the entrance of the Israelites into the Wadi Tawarik, or the 
Badiya, and respecting which various hypotheses are perfectly admissible, 
as far as the information of Scripture goes. —Vol. i. pp. 147—155. 


We refrain from adding to this extract the argument which Dr. 
Wilson derives from the names which tradition has affixed to many 
of the localities in the immediate vicinity of the Wady Tawarik, 


prés de 8 milles d’Allemagne: mais cette fois ci encore je ne pus former 
une base assez longue, pour donner & mon mesurage toute l'exactitude re- 
quise..—Voyage en Arabie, tom. i. p. 202. 

‘x Exodus xiv. 20. 
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because it is an argument upon which he himself, very wisely, we 


think, lays very little stress, and which he, perhaps, would not 
have urged at all, had not Dr. Robinson unduly diminished the 
amount of this traditional evidence, such as it is. But it would 
be uncourteous to the party of intelligent travellers who accom- 
panied Dr. Wilson not to quote the following additional entry in 
his journal, under date 14th February :— 


‘The mutual salutations of the members of our party this morning were 
followed by a comparison of the opinions which we had respectively formed 
of the great question of the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 
For the reasons which I have already recorded—most of which had occurred 
to my fellow-travellers as well as to myself—we unanimously came to the 
conclusion that the theory which effects that passage at Suez must be 
utterly abandoned, and that that which fixes it at the mouth of the Wady 
Tawarik, or from the front of the Ras Atakah, must be adopted.’ 


But for the length of these extracts we should have been dis- 
posed to offer one or two additions to the observations of Dr. 
Wilson, which, comprehensive as they are, do not quite exhaust 
the subject. But we must refrain. Let us only suggest, for the 
consideration of our readers, whether Dr. Robinson’s metaphysics 
on the subject of miracles are very clear or satisfactory, when he 
attempts a distinction between a direct interference with the laws 
of nature, and what he calls ‘a miraculous adaptation of these 
laws to produce a required result.’ Can there be any such mira- 
culous adaptation of the laws of nature without a direct inter- 
ference with them? How are they to be miraculously adapted to 
produce any result, 7.e. adapted in a way not natural, not according 
to physical laws, unless they are to be interfered with, and that in 
the directest manner, by a power superior to nature? Let us also 
throw out the hint, that it is impossible to see, upon Dr. Robin- 
son’s theory, how the deliverance of the Israelites and the over- 
throw of the Egyptians could have impressed either the one or the 
other with the conviction that Jehovah had interposed with his 
wonder-working power; a conviction, however, which, in point of 
fact, was forced upon them both. If the wind only acted naturally, 
as at all other times, and if the movement of the sea presented 
nothing out of the common course of things, how could both 
parties have been expected to recognise, as was predicted they 
should, in the effects produced, the immediate hand of God? And 
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how was it that both, in point of fact, were compelled to acknow- 
ledge that Jehovah had fought for Israel? If the direct interfer- 
ence of God with the elements had been applied at a point higher 
in the chain of physical sequences than fell under common ob- 
servation, the effect produced might have been providential, but 
could not have been felt to be miraculous. It would have been an 
interference which, as it suffered nothing to meet the eye but what 
was ordinary and familiar, would have exhibited nothing that was 
fitted to excite wonder, or to challenge the acknowledgment and 
adoration of a present and manifested God. 

We fully concur, then, in the conclusion to which Dr. Wilson 
has come with regard to Dr. Robinson’s theory on this important 
subject. The theory is equally faulty as a philosophical explana- 
tion, as a piece of historical criticism, and as an interpretation of 
Scripture language. The ancient faith upon the point is really 
more rational than all the vaunted elucidations of Rationalism; and 
we deeply lament that Dr. Robinson should have deemed it neces- 
sary to have recourse to the school of Niebuhr and Paulus for an 
explanation which, in its anxiety to escape from some difficulties 
which are only apparent, plunges headlong into others which are 
real and insurmountable. Still we are far from charging Dr. 
Robinson with the spirit of Rationalism, or with any deliberate 
intention to violate the sanctity and integrity of the inspired 


history. We gladly coincide in the remarks with which Dr. Wilson 
closes the discussion :— 


‘While I have differed from Dr. Robinson as to the place and manner 
of the passage of the Red Sea, I have the firmest belief that he himself— 
overlooking what I cannot but consider the manifestly rationalistic 
tendency of his statements and reasonings—had not the slightest wish to 
disparage by them, but rather to illustrate the records of our holy faith, for 
his high character and most valuable labours forbid an insinuation against 
his intentions. His solemn conclusion of his discussion would repel it, if 
made. “ Either of the above (his own) suppositions,” he says, “ satisfies 
the conditions of the case; on either the deliverance of the Israelites was 
equally great, and the arm of Jehovah alike gloriously revealed.” Such, I 
admit, is his veritable conviction ; while, for reasons already given, I can 
by no means assent, either to the soundness of his conclusion, or of the 
inferences of which he makes it the foundation.’* 


* Dr. Wilson adds the following foot-note :-— 


‘Since writing the preceding observations—which notice only the con- 
clusions at which I had arrived on the shores of the Red Sea—I have care- 
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The narrative which Dr. Wilson gives us of his journey from 
the ‘ Wells of Moses’ to Mount Sinai is highly interesting, from the 
light which it throws upon the route of the Israelites through the 
same rocky and, in general, desert region; and we would gladly 
have submitted to our readers, if our space could have allowed 
us, the reasonings by which he supports his views regarding the 
successive positions of the encampment of Israel, in those instances 
where he differs from the judgment of his learned predecessor. 
But we are obliged to press forward, without delay, with our erudite 
traveller, through the beautiful oasis of Feiran, which Dr. Robinson 
unhappily missed seeing, to the Convent of Mount Sinai, in order 
that we may lay before the reader his views regarding the true 
position of the Mount ‘that might be touched, and that burned 
with fire,’ on that solemn and ever-memorable day when Jehovah 
entered into covenant with Israel. Those who have read Dr. 
Robinson’s narrative are aware of the thrilling interest and the 
high value of his observations and researches at Mount Sinai; and 
such as were aware of the doubt which infidelity had thrown upon 
the Mosaic account of the giving of the law, on the ground that it 
would have been impossible to find room and verge enough among 
the Sinaitic mountains for such an encampment as Moses describes 
to have been formed before the mount, must have felt deeply 
gratified and grateful to find in those researches an illustration so 
clear, and a vindication so complete of the sacred narrative. The 
only point upon which Dr. Robinson expressed a judgment different 
from the usual opinion of geographers, was that the peak of Sinai, 
called Jebel Mousa, and to which the monks of the convent 


fully perused, in that great treasure of Scriptural illustration, the Biblical 
Cyclopedia, edited by Dr. Kitto, an able paper of a learned countryman 
of Dr. Robinson, the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. The views of Dr. Beard, 
though he has not personally examined this locality, agree, I am happy to 
observe, in their essential features, with those which I have above brought 
to the notice of the reader. ‘From Dr. Robinson,” he says, “ we hesitate 
to differ, and should hesitate still more, did not his remarks bear obvious 
traces of being,—however the author may be ignorant of the fact,—in- 
fluenced, if not dictated, by some foregone conclusion, and certain 
rationalistic habits of mind.” Dr. Olin, another countryman of Dr. Rob- 
inson, the author of two respectable volumes of travels in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrza, and the Holy Land, condemns, too, the theory of the passage at 
Suez, and supports that which points to the Wadi Tawarik.’ 
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uniformly conduct travellers, as the summit upon which God com- 
muned with Moses, is not really entitled to that distinction, but 
must yield its time-honoured pretensions to those of the summit 
of Safsafah, which is lower, indeed, than the other, but has the 
advantage of immediately rising from, and overhanging the plain 
‘before the mount.’ On this point, however, Dr. Wilson, while 
confirming the observations of his predecessor in almost every 
other respect, has seen cause to differ from him, and to come for 
once to the succour of monkish tradition and topography. And 
though the question is certainly not one of very great consequence, 
being confined to the rival claims of two peaks, little more than a 
mile apart, yet we are sure our readers will be gratified to have 
Dr. Wilson’s views submitted to them, as they serve to bring out 
a singularly minute and felicitous ‘undesigned coincidence’ be- 
tween the topography of the mountain and several particulars 
of the inspired history. Besides, new interest and importance have 
recently become attached to the whole question of the identity of 
Mount Sinai, in consequence of the publication of the tract of 
Dr. Lepsius, of Berlin, upon the subject; in which, as our readers 
have learned, from a notice of the work in a former number of the 
Review, he denies that either Jebel Mousa or Safsafah is ‘the true 
‘Mount of God,’ and claims that honour for Mount Serbal. We 
are happy to mention that Dr. Lepsius’s somewhat startling theory 
has not escaped the notice of our learned author ; and having done 
ample justice to the views and reasonings of the one on a former 
occasion, we shall feel ourselves bound to bring forward the argu- 
ments which the other has alleged in opposition to them, and in 
support of the common belief. 

Having climbed to the summit of Jebel Mousa, Dr. Wilson 
describes the prospect which burst upon his view, and records the 
reflections which occurred to him, in the following interesting 
paragraphs :— 


‘Happily, we had a perfectly clear atmosphere when we stood on Jebel 
Miusé4, and there was nothing around us, except the higher peaks of Jebel 
Katherin, and the ridge of which it is a part, to the south and west of us, 
to interrupt our view. It was terrific and sublime beyond all our expecta- 
tions. We were on the very axis, as it appeared, of the most remarkable 
group of primitive mountains in this remarkable peninsula. In the sta- 
bility of their foundations, the depth of their chasms, the magnitude and 
fulness of their masses, the loftiness of their walls, and the boldness of 
their towering peaks, we had the architecture of nature revealed to us 
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in all its grandeur and majesty. ‘The general impression of the scene was 
so overpowering, that it was exceedingly difficult for us, for some consider- 
able time, to fix our attention on its component parts.’ —Vol. i. p. 217. 

‘The view from Jebel Masa is all, and more, than I have represented 
it to be. ‘The power of the historical associations of the spot must depend, 
to a considerable extent, on the conclusion at which the traveller may 
arrive as to its connexion with holy writ. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, and particularly by Dr. Robinson, in his able 
work, we could find no sufficient reason for opposing the ecclesiastical and 
local tradition of about fifteen centuries, according to which it is the very 
spot where the Lord condescended to commune face to face with his ser- 
vant Moses. The tradition now referred to—to which I attach very little 
intrinsic value, because, as far as it is historically certified to us, it stops 
far short of the time of the giving of the law—I consider to be in strict 
accordance with the inferences which the Scripture narrative suggests. 

‘When the Israelites were “departed from Rephidim, and had come to 
the desert of Sinai,” they pitched in the wilderness, and camped before the 
mount.* This mount is frequently, in the notices of the solemn transac- 
tions which followed, called “ Mount Sinai.” It is also called “ the mount 
Horeb.”+ It was, then, a distinctive mountain which gave rise to these 
names, however much they may have been extended to the district in which 
it was situated. The camp of the Israelites would require such a space 
before the mountain as we have only before the present Horeb, or Sinai; 
and we consequently fix on Wadi Rahah as the site of that camp. Now, 
how does the narrative of the transactions connected with the mount 
proceed ?—Vol. i. pp. 219, 220. 


Dr. Wilson then quotes, at full length, the passages bearing 
upon the subject, in the 19th, 20th, and 24th chapters of Exodus, 
and the account of the descent of Moses and Joshua from the 
Mount, in the 32nd chapter; after which he thus continues :— 


‘Such is the narrative of Scripture connected with the glorious appearance 
of God to his servant Moses and the people of Israel. I have quoted it at 
present, with the view of our humbly looking to the inferences which it 
leads us to form as to the comparative claims of Jebel Musa, and one of the 
front peaks of Mount Sinai, or Horeb, as the top of the Mount, where 
Moses met with God. This I shall do, with particular reference to the 
reasonings of Dr. Robinson on the subject, which I give in his own words, 
marking in italics, however, some expressions to which I shall have oc- 
casion particularly to advert in my brief comment. 

‘« While the monks were here [at the chapel of the Virgin of the zone 
on Horeb] employed in lighting tapers and burning incense, we determined 
to scale the almost inaccessible peak of es-Sufsdfeh before us, in order to 
look out upon the plain, and judge for ourselves as to the adaptedness of 


** Exod. xiv. 2. { Exod. xxxiii. 6. 
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this part of the mount to the circumstances of the Scriptural history. 
This cliff rises some five hundred feet above the basin; and the distance to 
the summit is more than half a mile. We first attempted to climb the side 
in a direct course; but found the rock so smooth and precipitous, that after 
some falls and more exposures, we were obliged to give it up, and clamber 
upwards along a steep ravine, by a more northern and circuitous course. 
From the head of this ravine, we were able to climb around the face of the 
northern precipice, and reach the top, along the deep hollows worn in the 
granite by the weather during the lapse of ages, which give to this part, 
as seen from below, the appearance of architectural ornament. 

‘“The extreme difficulty, and even danger of the ascent was well rewarded 
by the prospect that now opened before us. The whole plain, er-Rahah, 
lay spread out beneath our feet, with the adjacent Wadys and mountains ; 
while Wady esh-Sheikh on the right, and the recess on the left, both con- 
nected with, and opening broadly from, er-Rahah, presented an area which 
serves nearly to double that of the plain. Our conviction was strengthened, 
that here, or on some one of the adjacent cliffs, [in the front of Horeb,] 
was the spot where the Lord descended in fire, and proclaimed the law. Here 
lay the plain where the whole congregation might be assembled ; here was 
the mount that could be approached and touched, if not forbidden; and 
here the mountain brow, where alone the lightnings and the thick cloud would 
be visible, and the thunders and the voice of the trump be heard, when the Lord 
‘came down, in the sight of all the people, upon Mount Sinai’ We gave 
ourselves up to the impressions of the awful scene ; and read, with a feeling 
that will never be forgotten, the sublime account of the transaction and the 
commandments there promulgated, in the original words, as recorded by 
the great Hebrew legislator.”* 

‘This peak of Safsafah, so difficult and dangerous of ascent, or some one 
of the adjacent spots equally difficult and dangerous, Dr. Robinson con- 
siders “the spot where the Lord descended in fire, and proclaimed the law.” 
But is not the very difficulty and peril of the ascent of this locality, a reason 
for supposing that Moses may have gone into the cloud to God at some 
other part of the mountain more accessible? Considering the majesty and 
glory of the appearance of God, on the occasion of his advent at the giving 
of the law, is there any occasion for our maintaining that it was on the 
“ mountain brow,” in front “where alone the lightning and the thick cloud 
would be visible,” to the exclusion of any of its pinnacles behind the brow, 
like Jebel Musa, over which the cloud and the lightnings might rise, when 
God descended in fire, as well as rest, so as to be there seen by every per- 
son in the plain of Raéhah, as well as on the brow of the mountain, and 
over much of its face, which might all be enveloped with the cloud, and the 
glory ascending like devouring fire? Is it warrantable for us to make the 
limitations which Dr. Robinson's statement sets forth? ‘ Mount Sinai,” 
we are told by Moses, “ was altogether on a smoke because the Lord de- 
secended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a 


‘* Exod. xix. 9—25; xx. 1—21. Biblical Researches, vol.i. pp. 157, 158. 
VOL, V. E 
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furnace.” Is it right to measure the thunders and the voice of the trump, 
so far as to point to a place where alone they could be heard by the camp 
of the Israelites? So great were the thunders, that, as we are told by 
Moses, “ the whole mountain quaked greatly,” and so powerful was the voice 
of the trump of God, that it was “exceeding loud, so that all the people 
in the camp trembled.” “The Lord called Moses up to the top of the 
mount, and Moses went up.” Jebel Muséis the highest peak of the mount, 
and at the same time the most accessible; and is it not, then, too much to 
say that “there is not the slightest reason for supposing that Moses had 
anything to do with the summit which now bears his name?’* “It is 
three miles distant from the plain on which the Israelites must have stood,” 
says Dr. Robinson. According to our estimate—and the plan executed 
by Professor Russeger entirely agrees with it—it is only about one geogra- 
phical mile in the straight line; and though double that in the line of 
descent, there is nothing in its position incompatible with the divine nar- 
rative. There is in it, in fact, something remarkably in accordance with 
that narrative. Moses, it is to be noted, seems, when on the mount of com- 
munion, to have been not only beyond the inspection of the camp, but 
altogether removed beyond the reach of the sound of its idolatrous shouts, 
and consequently at a distance from Safsdfah, from which the Israelites 
could have been both seen and heard. “The Lord said unto me,” writes 
Moses, “ Arise, get thee down quickly from hence; for the people which 
thou hast brought forth out of Egypt have corrupted themselves: they are 
quickly turned out of the way which I commanded them; they have made 
them a molten image.”+ It was not till Moses and Joshua “turned and 
went down from the mount,” that they had their personal attention directed 
to the noise in the camp; and they were then at such a distance from 
the camp that they were at a loss to come to an understanding about 
the nature of the noise; and it was not till they had advanced, and 
“come nigh unto the camp,” that they “saw the calf and the danc- 
ing.” When thus nigh unto the camp, they were not farther advanced than 
the front base of Horeb; for Moses “cast the tables out of his hand 
beneath (or under) the mount.” All this is exactly what would be the case 
in their descending from Jebel Musa, by the usual track, to the site of the 
convent, where, according to the theory which we now propound, they 
would first hear the confused shouts of the multitude, reaching them through 
the small vale of Sh’ueib, and on their advancing through that defile to 
the Wadi Rahah, where they would be both nigh unto the camp, and be- 
neath the mountain. If Moses stood on Safsafah, he must have distinctly 
heard the idolatrous shouts of the people in the vale below, before com- 
mencing his descent; and he and Joshua could not be said to have got down 
from the mount till they had arrived at the bottom of the descending ravine 
of el-Lejah, at the western side of Horeb, and were close on the camp. 

‘ These remarks I submit, not, as I have already hinted, with a view to 
vindicating the tradition relative to Jebel Misa, about which I am almost 


‘* Biblical Researches, vol. i. p. 154. + Deut. ix. 12. 
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altogether indifferent, but with a view to comparing the sacred narrative 
with the actual localities of Mount Sinai. It is so consistent with these, 
in the minute circumstances to which I have referred, that at Sinai we 
could not resist seeing what appeared to us new proofs of the authenticity 
and credibility of that narrative. When we stood on the pinnacle of Jebel 
Musa, we all thought that we might be on, or near, the spot where Moses 
received the tables of the law; and that in the hollow of the shoulder of 
the mount below us, where stands the chapel of Elijah, or in its neighbour- 
hood, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and the seventy elders may have stood, 
when, after ascending a portion of the mountain, they saw the personal 
manifestation of the God of Israel, and worshipped afar off. The belief 
which we had, with its wondrous associations, tended, I trust, to solemnise 
our minds. On any part of the summits of Sinai, however, we could not, 
and would not, have divested ourselves of these associations. We sought 
to yield to their influence. The whole scene before us seemed in itself so 
terrific and sublime, that it appeared to us as if formed by Omnipotence, 
and selected by Omniscience, for the express purpose of being the plat- 
form from which his holy, and righteous, and good law, so immovable in its 
foundations, exceeding broad in its requisitions, and terrible in its sanc- 
tions, could be most advantageously proclaimed to the children of men. 
“God,” said Moses to the Israelites, “is come to prove you, that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye sin not.” The very locality itself inspires 
fear.’—Vol. i. pp. 221—226. 


Dr. Wilson has thrown his remarks upon Dr. Lepsius’ theory 
of Mount Sinai into his Appendix of Notes and Illustrations, 
vol. ii. p. 764. ‘In a work,’ he observes, ‘which has just ap- 
peared, entitled “ A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, by Professor R. Lepsius, of Berlin,” there are various repre- 
sentations and reasonings made, with all the talent of the author, 
respecting the march of the Israelites from the passage of the Red 
Sea to Sinai, and the position of the Mount of God itself, which 
appear to me to be much opposed to the requisitions of Scripture.’ 
Dr. Wilson then proceeds to make some animadversions upon 
Dr. Lepsius’ views regarding the earlier stages of the Israelitish 
march along the eastern shore of the Arabian Gulf; animad- 
versions which, in our judgment, are perfectly just: after which, 
he contrasts Dr. Lepsius’ opinions respecting the extent of the 
Wilderness of Sin, and the position of Rephidim, and the identity 
of the Wady Feiran with the ‘plain before the Mount,’ in the 
following manner :— 


‘Returning to the neighbourhood of Abu Zélimah, let us now advance 
toward the “ Mount of God.” We first enter the wilderness of Sin. Dr. L. 
adverts to the important localisation of this wilderness in Exodus xvi. 1, 
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in which it is said to lie “ between Elim and Sinai.” “lhe name Sinai,” 
he adds, “ which in the time of Moses was only called Sini, is written pre- 
cisely like the wilderness of Sin, except the final i.".—p. 58. “‘ The wilder- 
ness of Sin, therefore, must have reached at least as far as Mount Sinai, 
or even further.” The object of this reasoning is to bring Mount Sinai 
comparatively near to Elim; for it is said, after the children of Israel had 
taken their journey from Elim, “they came into the wilderness of Sin,” 
Exodus xvi. 1. The wilderness of Sin, however, though it lay between 
Elim and Sinai, did not, on the route of the Israelites, extend to Sinai. 
For in Numbers (xxxiv. 11, 12,) it is said, “ They removed from the Red 
Sea, and encamped in the wilderness of Sin. And they took their journey 
out of the wilderness of Sin, and encamped in Dophkah.” The inference to 
be made is plain, that they left the shores of the Red Sea, probably entering 
the Wadi Mukatteb,—a distinct wilderness in the mountaius,—either by 
WaAdi Shillal, or (escaping the pass of Badrah) by Wadi Hinah, leading first to 
Wadi Sedr (see vol. i. p. 183,) or entering the mouth of the Wadi Feiran, 
by its own gorge leading up from the sea. Dr. Lepsius does not object to 
either of these lines of route, though he overlooks the fact, that the 
Israelites, when they moved to their next station, that of Dophkah, were 
out of the wilderness of Sin. He also overlooks the fact that the wilderness 
of Sin, and the wilderness of Sinai, however similar their names, were 
different wildernesses. ‘They departed from Dophkah, and encamped in 
Alush. And they removed from Alush, and encamped at Repbidim, where 
was no water for the people to drink. And they departed from Rephidim, 
and pitched in the wilderness of Sinai,” Numbers xxxiii. 13—15. 

‘I have mentioned the position of Huseiyah in the Wadi Feiran, (vol. i. 
p- 195.) It occurs about six hours from the deflection of the gorge of the 
Wadi Feiran to the Red Sea. It appears to me that this place, as far as 
the distance from what may have been the encampment of the Israelites 
in the wilderness of Sin is concerned, may have been their station of 
Dophkah. Dr. Lepsius gives the Israelites short enough marches, and 
makes it Rephidim. The Scriptures tell us that at Rephidim there was no 
water till Moses went on with the elders and smote the rock in Horeb, (see 
our observations on this in vol. i. pp. 234, 254.) Dr. Lepsius, as if dream- 
ing about the insinuations of old Tacitus,* says, ‘Then Moses led them to 
Rephidim . . . . which I take to be the present el-Hesswe, and gave them 
drink out of the clear-runniag and well-favoured spring of Wadi Feiran ; the 
most glorious gift of God to a thirsty multitude—a wonderful event, which 
must have made a deeper impression on them than anything else could 
have done,” (p. 74.) Of course, according to the Doctor, there is here no 
supernatural miracle in supplying the Israelites with water, any more than 
he thinks there was in the supply of the Israelites with food—the manna 


‘* “Jamque haud procul exitio, totis campis procubuerant, quum grex 
asinorum agrestium, e pastu in rupem nemore opacam, concessit. Sequutus 


Moses, conjectura herbidi soli, largas aquaram venas aperit.”—Tac. Hist 
lib. v. 3. 
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of the Tarfa bushes, not sent “expressly for them from heaven,” (p. 68.) 
Few in the kingdom of Great Britain at least, will be disposed to substitute 
the Wadi Feiran, with “ clear-running water,” for “ Rephidim where there 
was no water for the people to drink.” 

‘Feiran, the Doctor tells us, “ belonged to the Amalekites,” and hence the 
struggle for its retention. The ‘‘ Amalekites had allowed the great host to 
march into, and encamp in the steppes without opposition, but were not 
very likely to surrender without a struggle the gem of the peninsula.” 
“They were standing,” he also says, at the “iron gate of the Wadi, but 
they had the same difficulties to encounter in gaining this point, a prelude 
to still greater and more serious efforts, as they had in reaching their 
ultimate goal, the land of Canaan.” According to this view the Amalekites 
must have necessarily made the attack upon the Israelites in front. But 
what says the venerable Moses of the commencement of the battle? 
“Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way when ye were come 
forth out of Egypt; how he met thee by the way, and smote the hindmost 
of thee, even all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and 
weary,” (Deut. xxv. 15.) It appears to me that this most likely occurred, 
when the Israelites had entered the large pastoral Wadi Sheikh, or when 
they had turned up the broad avenue of that Wadi, leading to what is now 
called Jebel Musa. 

‘Jebel Serbal is a very conspicuous mountain, and has a distinctive 
name, while Horeb, or Jebel Musd, (one of its peaks,) has no distinctive 
name, except what may be supposed to have been derived from the con- 
vents. On this account, the Doctor argues at length, and with some 
plausibility, that Jebel Serbél is the real Sinai, and not the present Horeb 
or Jebel Musé. From many directions, Jebel Mas4 and Horeb, and the 
contiguous mountains, however, are very conspicuous. They are so in a 
particular manner from the greatest pastoral plains of the peninsula south 
of Jebel Tih. The Wadi Sheikh leading to them, and Wadi Rahah in front 
of them, would give them an importance to the shepherds of the territory, 
such as the little Wadi Feiran, with all its beauty and fertility, could not 
give. Though the name Jebel Mus4 may have come into use through the 
monks, it may have supplanted an ancient distinctive name. The cluster 
of mountains of which it is a part, is still called by the Arab geographers, 
Jebel Tor Sind, a designation which is not extended to Jebel Serbal. Jebel 
Misa, though not the highest mountain of its group, appeared to me, 
judging from the convergence of the valleys to it, to be the very geological 
axis of that group. In the Wadi Feiran, as it comes in contact with Jebel 
Serbal, there does not appear to be room for the encampment of the host of 
the Israelites, while sufficient room is found in the Wadi er-Rahah. 

‘Other objections to the views of Dr. Lepsius present themselves to my 
mind; but I need not here enlarge on the question which he has started,— 
interesting in itself, though unhappily and hastily treated by the great 
Egyptian antiquary. In justice to him, it must be said, that though he 
dispenses with a miraculous agency in the guidance of the Israelites, and 
in the supply of their wants in the desert, he does that, not by questioning 
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the veracity of the Mosaic narrative, but by interpreting some parts of it 
figuratively, which we hold to be utterly incapable of such an interpre- 
tation. He admits “the strictly historical character, and accurate local 
observation of the writer, which allows of no arbitrary interpretation,” 
(p. 18.) His pamphlet is an interesting one, independently of the theory 
which it is intended to support. I do not venture to make any definite 
conjecture about the exact place of the stations of Dophkah and Alush. I 
believe them, however, to have been on the line leading from the Wadi 
Mukatteb, or the commencement of the Wadi Feiran, to the deflection of 
the Wadi Sheikh toward the present Horeb.'-—Vol. ii. pp. 765—768. 


These able strictures upon Lepsius’ views will be acknowledged, 
we think, to be extremely damaging to the pretensions of Mount 
Serbal. For our own part, we are perfectly satisfied with the reply 
of Dr. Wilson, and cannot help surmising, that while there is 
much in Dr. Lepsius’ pamphlet that is both new and true, a great 
deal of what is new in it is not true, and of what is true is not 
new.* 

Much as we should like to accompany still further upon his 
way our accomplished and instructive traveller, we begin to fear 
that if we should any longer linger in his society we should lose 
the company of our readers, the worst of all mishaps that could 
befall us. We must, therefore, bring our notice of these very 
important volumes to a close. The large extracts we have given 
will have enabled our readers to form their own judgment of our 
author’s matter and manner ; and we are sure they will agree with 
us, that the work of such a traveller and scholar as Dr. Wilson 
is no ordinary contribution to the cause of biblical research. We 
earnestly hope that, notwithstanding its bulk and unavoidable 
costliness, it may find a place in many public and private libraries ; 
and that its valuable information upon many topics of sacred 
geography and antiquities may soon be incorporated into such 
improved compendiums upon these subjects, as the wants of reli- 


gious literature require. 
L 


* Dr. Lepsius has also met with a vigorous antagonist, among his own 
countrymen, in Joh. Val. Kutscheit, who has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled, Hr. Prof. Dr. Lepsius und der Sinai. Berlin, 1846. 
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TV. 
ON SCRIPTURE METAPHORS. 


BeInG engaged in a biblical investigation, I found the need of 
a system of definite rules as to the use and interpretation of 
metaphors. I searched for such a set of rules in all the works to 
which I could obtain access that treat on metaphors, but finding 
nothing to answer my requirements, was compelled to attempt 
the deduction of a system for myself. The following is the result 
of this attempt, in which I make no pretension to exhaust the 
subject completely, or to pursue general principles into all their 
varieties of application. My purpose will be accomplished, if the 
general statements and scope of the paper be approved, and its 
deductions accepted, or even if, failing this, the attention of clear 
and patient thinkers and accomplished scholars should, by means 
of this attempt, be so attracted to this very important subject, as 
that an inquiry shall be initiated, from which stable and satis- 
factory conclusions may result. 

The use of words is to designate and suggest our conceptions. 
This may be done either directly or indirectly. Directly, when 
it is the fixed and appropriate office of the word employed to 
designate the conception intended; indirectly, when the word 
employed does not appropriately and ordinarily designate the 
conception intended. Words used thus indirectly to suggest our 
conceptions, are said to be used figuratively.* The word, how- 
ever, which is figuratively used, must have some adaptation to 
suggest the conception intended. Hence different modes of 
figurative expression will result from different modes of conception. 

We may know or conceive of a thing (either as subject or 
attribute, action, affection, or state,) in one or more of these three 
ways :—1, as including various parts; 2, as distinguished by 
certain appropriate characteristics, inherent or belonging; 3, as 
inferred from the presence or being, under certain given or implied 
conditions, of some other thing, with which it has been found 
constantly associated in a certain relation. Corresponding to 
each of these modes of knowledge or conception, there is a mode 
of indirect suggestion. The first is by the figure which is called 


* Cicero; de Oratore, lib. iii. cap. 37. 
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synecdoche, when a part is used to suggest the whole; the second 
by metaphor, when the name of one thing is used to signify or 
describe another, to which it is conceived to be allied by some 
resemblance of characteristics; the third by metonymy, when the 
thing named suggests the thing intended in virtue of some 
(conceived) real relationship, which implies their conjunction. I 
must reluctantly omit what I had intended to say upon the first 
and third of these figures, and pass on to the more particular 
consideration of metaphors. 

Of these a general definition has already been given, sufficient 
to show that, though occasionally the same figurative word may 
combine the powers both of the metaphor and the metonymy, imply- 
ing at the same time a resemblance in one or more characteristics, 
and also a (conceived) real relationship and conjunction of being, 
by both of which the thing named is allied to the thing signified,— 
as in some instances of the abstract used for the concrete,—yet, 
the rule or principle of suggestion on which the metaphor depends 
is quite distinct from that of the metonymy and synecdoche. It 
depends, not upon the relationship of real conjunction or proximity 
in space or time, but upon that of resemblance or affinity of nature. 
Now what we conceive as resemblances are for the most part 
only ideal, not dependent upon any real alliance in nature of the 
things conceived to be resembling, nor inferred by us according 
to any invariable and universal process, but attributed by us 
according to the varying nature of our minds, and of the circum- 
stances in which we are and have been placed; in a word, accord- 
ing to our various fancies. Hence the principle of association and 
suggestion, on which the use of metaphors depends, is, in all its 
varieties of application, exceedingly difficult to be traced and 
identified, and not easy to be stated in its utmost and most 
abstract generality. It appears natural that objects related simi- 
larly to the same laws, and capable of a true community or 
identity of quality or property, should be considered as allied and 
resembling, and employed the one to illustrate the other; but it 
seems more difficult to understand upon what principle objects 
should be considered as allied, and should be mutually suggestive, 
which differ essentially in their natures, and can possess no true 
community of quality or property. Dr. Brown tells us that the 
effect of metaphors is, ‘the suggestion of objects by their analogous 
objects.’ But the difficulty is to know according to what rules 
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objects essentially distinct in nature are yet conceived by us as 
analogous. He goes somewhat deeper when he informs us that ‘ we 
owe the simile, the metaphor, &c. to those analogies of objects that 
agree in exciting similar emotions.’ Here we have implied a ground 
of analogy. But, in the first place, his statement is far too restrict- 
ive. In many metaphors the analogy suggests or excites no 
emotion whatever, or, even if it does, still it is not founded, at least 
primarily, upon the property which it possesses of doing this. It 
sometimes relates only to sensation, and in many other instances 
it depends upon similarity of relations merely in the objects 
conceived to be allied. And, in the next place, the ultimate ques- 
tion still arises—Why and how is it that things essentially differ- 
ent in nature excite in the mind similar emotions, or are conceived 
by it as possessing similar relations? Doubtless the whole must 
be resolved ultimately (as intimated by Dr. Brown in the connexion 
of the passages quoted) into association and conceived alliance, 
as dependent upon some felt, or known, or conceived ‘ proximity ;? 
as, for example, elevation of position being necessary or proper 
for one who is (literally) a surveyor and director, is hence con- 
ceived as proper to the Deity, and also becomes universally 
symbolical and suggestive of eminence, authority, and power, 
whence, in all languages, two or more classes of meanings, 
material, and moral or spiritual, are attached to words that signify 
height. But the application of this principle of association, so as 
to classify and explain all the different sorts of metaphors, would 
be a very delicate and difficult task, requiring a mind at once 
cautious, comprehensive, and subtle, and would lead us far into 
the same region of speculation and discussion which Lord Jeffrey 
has attempted to explore in his exquisite tractate on Beauty. This 
our space would not permit, even if the consciousness of incompe- 
tency did not deter me. I have said thus much in order to in- 
dicate the nature and difficulty of the question connected with the 
principle of metaphorical language, and will now advance to the 
more tangible points belonging to the present inquiry. 

Quintilian defines a trope in general—‘ Verbi vel sermonis a 
propria significatione cum virtute translatio” We may be per- 
mitted to accept this definition. Then in reference to any figure 
of speech, and just now in reference to the metaphor in particular, 
there will arise the inquiries—Of what kind is the ¢ranslatio? and 
what is its virtus? In other words, we must define the metaphor, 
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and show its force and effect, which will also imply its reason and 
purpose. If we further deduce from our discussion and deter- 
mination of these points the conditions which must concur in 
order to fix a word in a particular connexion in a definite meta- 
phorical sense, all will be accomplished that is intended in the 
present paper. 

Aristotle, it is well known, included under the name of meta- 
phor not only that figure which we so denominate, but also, as 
Cicero informs us, metonymy and catachresis, (see Cicero, Orator. 
cap. 27,) and perhaps, also, synecdoche, though that is a variety 
of trope which he does not seem distinctly to have remarked. 
Hence, his definition is correspondently general. It is, in sub- 
stance, ‘the transference of a word from its proper meaning or 
application.’ His classification is, of course, intended to be co- 
extensive with his definition. It is, however, though philoso- 
phically conceived, vaguely expressed ; and while, on the one hand, 
it comprehends modes of speech which do not appear to me to 
have any title to be called figurative, (e.g. genus used for species— 
vessel for ship,) on the other, it certainly fails to include many 
modes of speech which are truly figurative. This will be seen at 
once, when I mention that his four classes of metaphor are ‘ genus 
for species, species for genus, one species for another, and the 
metaphor of four terms, or the analogous metaphor. Now it 
seems evident that to neither of these varieties can metonymies 
be fairly attached. But, perhaps, the two last kinds, as laxly 
interpreted as they are vaguely defined, may be made to include 
all metaphors, distinctively and ordinarily so called. Of the virtus 
of metaphors he says but little, and that little is of partial applica- 
tion, and not very precise. His directions as to the use of meta- 
phors are very sensible, but unsystematic and incomplete. We 
must, however, remember that in this, as in many other inquiries, 
Aristotle was a pioneer. Cicero has written on the subject of 
metaphors with his characteristic sagacity, perspicuity, and ele- 
gance. Some of his remarks I have had, and others I may have, 
occasion to quote. But the nature of his work did not require 
of him a complete or systematic discussion of the subject, and 
what he says he says rather as a philosopher, than as a rhetorician 
or grammarian. He inquires into the reasons and powers of 
metaphors, but does not say much in reference to the critical and 
grammatical laws which should regulate their use and interpreta- 
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tion. It was not to be expected that he should. His definition 
is too general to be suggestive or useful. Quintilian has borrowed 
freely from his master Cicero on certain points in his remarks on 
metaphors. But he writes as a rhetorician and grammarian, and 
not as a philosopher. His treatment of the subject must be 
deemed superficial, if we make the slight exception of a few 
observations borrowed from Cicero. His definition is clumsy and 
general; in substance, it appears to be taken from the De Oratore. 
What he says of the virtus of metaphors is not much, and seems 
to be all taken from Cicero. His classification (like that of 
Linneus in another department) is artificial and superficial ; 
founded not simply and directly upon the nature of the resem- 
blances or analogies themselves, in virtue of which the metaphor 
is used, but upon a comparison of the general superficial distinc- 
tions of the things implied by the metaphor to be resembling. 
Hence, though sufficient for the purpose of merely exhaustive 
classification, it is otherwise of little value, as carrying with it no 
reference either to the origin or purpose of metaphors. His direc- 
tions as to the use of metaphors are sensible, often resembling 
Aristotle, with sometimes a reminiscence of Cicero. Modern 
writers on rhetoric seem to have done little more than repeat or 
remodel the observations of the ancients. I need not swell this 
paper by quoting or noticing them separately. Campbell, how- 
ever, I select from the rest. The acute antagonist of Hume, and 
the writer of the ‘ Dissertations,’ treating upon the ‘ Philosophy 
of Rhetoric,’ could not but make many valuable and some original 
observations on the subject of figurative language. Yet we do 
not find in his lectures that comprehension of the subject, or that 
precision and correctness of definition and statement, which we 
desire. His definition of the metaphor is very precise indeed, but 
singularly wrong. I shall offer a few remarks upon it, which may 
not be useless in our attempt to discover a true definition. 
‘Without anything like an explicit comparison,’ he says, ‘and 
commonly without any warning or apology, the name of one thing 
is obtruded upon us for the name of another, quite different, 
though resembling in some quality” Now what is meant by 
‘quite different ?? Can it mean anything more than ‘ different,’ 
or ‘of a different kind? Certainly if by ‘quite’ is meant alto- 
gether, or even very, the definition is incorrect, since in the case of 
many metaphors there is as much resemblance between the things 
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related, as there can be between different kinds. If ‘ quite 
different’ means anything more than different, the definition is 
incorrect ; if it means this and no more, it is ambiguous and 
misleading. This will be further evinced by our next remark, 
which is, that it is not to be supposed, as Dr. Campbell’s definition 
implies, that the point of resemblance in each of the things related 
is only one ; there may be many ; and the more there are, the more 
striking and serviceable, in general, is the metaphor. For exam- 
ple, it is said, Gen. xvi. 12, that Ishmaél was to be ‘a wild-ass 
man,’ (Bishop Newton,) ‘tam ferus quam onager, (Bochart.) 
Now if we turn to Job xxxix. 5—8 for a description of the onager, 
or wild-ass, it will be seen in how many points the metaphor 
applies to the character and condition of Ishmaél. Newton’s 
remarks on the prophecy are well worth reading. Again, the 
points of resemblance may not be qualities, but properties or rela- 
tions, and not common, but only resembling or analogous. Of 
this more presently. Finally, one name is by no means always 
substituted for another. Aristotle would have informed Dr. Camp- 
bell that we are accustomed ‘ peradépew Ta 
(Rhetoric, lib. iii. cap. 2.) He might have read in Cicero, ‘ Quod 
enim declarari vix verbo proprio potest, id translato quum est 
dictum,’ &c. So again, ‘Nam si res suum nomen et proprium 
vocabulum non habet . . . . necessitas cogit, quod non habeas, 
aliunde sumere,’ &c. (See his De Oratore, lib. iii. cap. 38, 39.) 

I venture to submit the following definition, not without many 
fears that it may be found inexact or insufficient. Where the 
mighty have fallen—where Aristotle, Cicero, Lowth, and Campbell, 
have erred, or failed to satisfy—I can scarcely hope to succeed. 

A metaphor is a figure of speech by which the name of one 
thing (whether subject or attribute, action, affection, or state) is 
applied to denote or describe another, because of some resembling 
characteristics, (conceived) inherent or belonging, whereby they 
are related to each other, and which may be either qualities, 
properties, or relations. 

By qualities I mean essential attributes. These respect the being 
of a thing, its subjective nature. Properties, I conceive, respect 
the influence or operation or appearance of a thing; they designate 
its modes of objective manifestation. Perhaps we may say that the 
former are nowmena, the latter phenomena. Thus understood, pro- 
perties will include what Locke calls powers, which he distinguishes 
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from qualities. (Essay, Book ii. ch. viii. § 23, 24.) But the former 
of these terms is more comprehensive than the latter. It will be 
seen from the distinction just laid down, that the same quality, or 
union of qualities, may result in different properties, according to 
the differing natures of the objects, ad extra, affected by that 
quality or union of qualities; for properties, though by us often 
conceived as distinct inherent or adherent powers, are yet depend- 
ent upon qualities, and are, in most instances, the compendious 
expression or representation of their resultant influence or opera- 
tion on things without. Sometimes the same thing, which, con- 
ceived as existing, ad intra, we call a quality, we call a property 
when regarded as influencing or operating ad extra. A relation 
is the bearing of one thing upon another, or expresses the notion 
or judgment which arises in the mind upon the comparison of two 
objects. It is by means of the relations which the mind attributes 
to the various objects of its knowledge or thought, that it unites 
and weaves them into a connected system. 

By resembling, I mean either really alike or analogous. There 
can obviously be no true likeness between the qualities or proper- 
ties of things essentially distinct in nature. But there may be 
analogy or similarity of relation. 

So that we may distinguish metaphors into the following species, 
by means of which, and their subdivisions, we might classify 
all the varieties of metaphor, but this neither our space nor the 
object of this paper will permit. 

1. Metaphors founded upon a true likeness, or community of 
quality or property in the things related: as when Gray, in his 
Elegy on a Cat, describes her 


‘ Emerald eyes and ears of jet ; 


or when we say of a woman, ‘She possesses angelic purity.’ 

2. Those founded on analogous qualities or properties, as when 
Gray speaks of ‘ the stubborn glebe” Burns of ‘the cruel coulter ;’ 
or when Milton, in his Hymn to the Nativity, writes of ‘ innocent 
snow ;? and a Roman poet speaks of an eagle as holding its prey 
‘ timidis unguibus.’ So, on the other hand, we speak of ‘a hard 
heart, ‘a heavy heart, ‘a light heart,’ ‘a rugged temper, ‘a harsh 
judgment.’ 


To this species of metaphor we must also refer such as these of 
Thomson— 
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‘ Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets played, 
That as they bickered through the sunny glade,’ &c. 


3. Those founded merely on resembling relations. This is 
what Aristotle calls the ‘analogous metaphor,’ and speaks of in 
his Poetics as possessing four terms. His meaning here seems 
to have puzzled commentators, (see Twining’s Translation and 
Notes,) but it will be plain enough if we consider that by this 
species of metaphor a relation subsisting between ¢wo individuals 
is applied to denote or illustrate a similar relation between two 
other individuals of different kinds.* Aristotle’s observations on 
this kind of metaphor are acute, though some of his examples are 
not very happy, nor his statements always quite correct or exact. 
See his De Poeticd, c. 21. 

The following are examples of this kind of metaphor, the meta- 
phor founded upon resemblance of relations merely. The first 
two are taken from Bailey’s Festus— 

‘See the Sun, 
God's crest upon his azure shield, the sky.’ 


‘ The worlds 
Are but thy shining footprints upon space.’ 


From Shakspeare I give two instances, which occur in the same 
passage— 
‘Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 
‘My cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop.’ 
Byron, in his Monody on Sheridan, writes, 


‘ These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced,—and lightened over all.’ 


I close with the following example from Festus (Lucifer speaks) — 


‘ What is the dark abyss of fire, and what 
The ravenous heights of air, o'er which I reign 
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In agony of glory, to these seats ? 

The loathsome cavern of the oracle, 

O'er which ye rise in templed majesty, 
Filled with the incense of all worshippers, 
And echoing with the eloquence of God. 


Having said so much on the nature of metaphors, we must now 
proceed to consider their virtus, their influence or operation and 
effect. A moment’s reflection will show that the direct operation 
of a metaphor is to bring under immediate notice those character- 
istics of the thing signified, in which it resembles the thing named. 
‘Rhetoricians and poets employ figures and copiousness of ex- 
pression to bring that side of objects forward, which they would 
have to strike fullest upon our notice; they often use epithets... 
not that such epithets add anything to the signification, but 
because they strike that part of the assemblage more strongly 
upon the mental eye, which might otherwise have been unob- 
served.’ (Tucker’s Light of Nature.) But this general statement 
of the influence and effect of metaphors is not sufficient. They 
have peculiar powers, because they are, as Addison calls them, 
and as Cicero called them long before, ‘ word-similes.’ Their 
charter gives them a right to levy illustrations from all sources 
for any subject whatever. Hence the wonderful power of realised 
representation which metaphors confer. (See De Oratore, lib. iii. 
cap. 40.) Hence it happens, as Quintilian says, that ‘ quod 
difficilimum est, prestat ne ulli rei nomen deesse videatur.’ 

Of the purpose and power of metaphors Bishop Lowth thus 
writes—‘ Id consilium est, ea vis, ut imaginibus aliunde translatis 
res vel evidentius ac clarius, vel grandius etiam ac elatius expri- 
mantur : illustrande, vel augende gratiz assumitur. But 
are not metaphors often used in order to detract, or to minify, or 
to express contempt?  Quintilian says, ‘Id facimus, aut quia 
necesse est—aut, quia significantius est—aut, quia decentius. 
Ubi nihil horum prestabit, quod transferetur, improprium erit.’ 
What he means by decentius here I do not well understand; at 
least as distinguished from significantius. Ornament itself in 
language, as I believe in most other things, must be ultimately 
based upon use or conveniency. That in language is most ele- 
gant, which the most simply and surely conveys the full sense we 
intend, and nothing besides; except, indeed, the idea to be con- 
veyed be itself such as is incompatible with decency or elegance. 
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Perhaps when he wrote ‘significantius,’ he had reference, in his 
own mind, to the power which metaphors possess of assisting our 
apprehension and conception, and when he wrote ‘ decentius,’ to 
their power of affecting the feelings. But it must be remembered | 
that metaphors are not always more pleasing, or elegant, or orna- 
mental (‘decentius’) in proportion to their power of influencing 
the feelings. On the whole, we must judge his canon, quoted 
above, though often cited and praised, to be obscure and inexact. 

The use, power, or purpose, of metaphors must be either simply 
to assist the apprehension, or, at the same time that they do this, 
to introduce also an attendant train of emotions, or primarily to 
introduce or suggest certain emotions, and thus reflexly to origin- 
ate an idea or conception of that on which these emotions depend. 

More particularly we may distinguish these four uses or pur- 
poses of metaphors, of which the first two coincide with the first 
general purpose named in the last paragraph, and the two others 
with the second and third there named respectively. 

1. In many instances metaphors are used, from necessity, as 
the only possible mode of conveying any notion of our conceptions. 
This is the case, for example, in reference to all mental laws, acts, 
or processes, deduced by inference, and not matters of conscious 
knowledge; e. g., apprehend, comprehend, condescend, association, 
conception, abstraction, &c. Of these originally metaphoric words 
we may say with Cicero, ‘ Necessitas genuit, inopid coacta et 
augustiis.’” The authorities of the French Cyclopedia seem to 
think that this compelled use of metaphoric words, as the only 
possible designation of our conceptions, is what is meant by 
catachresis. In the case of such metaphors as these, the meta- 
phorical becomes, of necessity, a constant and ordinary sense, 
and loses its figurative character. 

2. Metaphors, again, are often necessary to the full and precise 
conveyance of the sense you intend. No otherwise can you at 
once so compactly and exactly, with equal nicety and force, express 
your meaning. E. g., the wind’s whisper, the murmur of the sea, 
the fragrance of piety, ‘ the prattle of the purling rills.’ (Thomson.) 


‘T love to hail 
The dreamy struggles of the stars with light. —Batiey. 


and those wonderful lines which Cicero quotes, 
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‘ Inhorrescit mare, 
Tenebree conduplicantur, noctisque et nimbiim oceeeat nigror : 
Flamma inter nubes coruscat, tonitru contremit : 
Grando, mixta imbri largifluo subita precipitans cadit : 
Undique omnes venti erumpunt, sevi exsistant turbines : 
Fervit cestu pelagus.’ 


By means of these metaphors we are enabled to realise the 
conceptions which they respectively convey; and it would not be 
easy to devise any modes of expression, whether by single words 
or periphrases, which could, without much diminution of force 
and loss of precision, be substituted in their place. Cicero had 
metaphors belonging to this class in mind when, he wrote ‘ Non- 
nunquam etiam brevitas translatione conficitur, ut illud Si telum 
manu fugit’? Probably Quintilian, too, referred to such as these 
when he wrote ‘significantius’ in the sentence quoted above. 
Brief significance is their characteristic virtus. 

3. Metaphors may be serviceable not only in conveying our 
meaning, or representing our conceptions, to the understanding 
of others, but also in suggesting, by means of their associations, 
the feelings with which those conceptions have been combined in 
our own regard or experience, or with which we wish them to be 
associated in the minds of others. It is this property of many 
metaphors which gives its highest charm to poetry, and much of 
its effect to oratory. By means of the allusions and collateral 
associations of the metaphor, the object described is invested with 
whatever colours the speaker or writer chooses to array it in, and 
takes the hue of his own feelings and opinions. It was this 
property of metaphors which led Locke to the hard-hearted 
conclusion, founded upon a one-sided argument, that ‘ all the 
artificial and figurative applications of words eloquence hath 
invented are nothing else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the 
passions, and thereby mislead the judgment, and so, indeed, are 
perfect cheats.’ Certainly here would seem to have been ‘wrong 
ideas,’ ‘passions moved,’ and ‘ judgment misled,’ without any 
rhetoric or eloquence to blame. And he proceeds in a yet more 
Violent strain against rhetoric, and books and professors of 
rhetoric, to the end of the section. ‘In all discourses that pretend 
to inform or instruct, metaphors are certainly to be avoided,’ 
So, among other things of a like import, says Locke ! 
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In the following quotations from Milton are several instances 
of the felicitous use of metaphors in the manner above described. 


‘So, when the Sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave,’ &c. 


Again, 


‘Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 
Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kercheft in a comely cloud, &e. 


With which compare the description given in L’Allegro, and 
observe how different a character is given to this same ‘tricked 
and frounced’ Morn, 


‘Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight.’ 


The character of this sun-rise indicates the character of the usher- 
ing morn. Comus again speaks of those ‘budge doctors,’ who 


‘ Fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 


and mocks at ‘the Jean and sallow abstinence.’ 11 Penseroso, on 
the contrary, sings of 


‘ Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
and the lady in Comus of 


‘ Swinish Gluttony, 
That with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams and blasphemes his feeder.’ 


Many fine examples might be given from Thomson’s Castle of 
Indolence. But every stanza is so connected and unique, that it 
is not easy to give brief specimens. 

Here is one sample. 
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‘ This ant-hill earth, where constantly 
Of idly-busy men the restless fry 
Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste,’ Kc. 


And again, 


‘ Here you a muck-worm of the town might see 
At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stalled, &e. 


‘Straight from the filth of this low grub, behold! 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir, &e. 


In the following lines from Gray, how much less effective would 
stores be than spoils, though the same literal fact would be as 
clearly expressed, 


‘ But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unfold.’ 


4. Metaphors may, directly or primarily, suggest only the feel- 
ings with which we wish the objects to which they are applied to 
be conceived as in some way associated. 

Thus we speak of black despair, a smiling sky. So Horace 
writes, 


‘ Mle terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet.’ 


And again, 
‘ Ridet argento domus.’ 


Thus Milton, 


‘ Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty fruit with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw,’ &c. 


So again, when he writes ‘the bitter cross.’ The following is a 
striking example from Byron’s Monody on Sheridan, 


‘ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away.’ 
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68 ON SCRIPTURE METAPHORS. 
So again, 


‘The flash of wit, the bright intelligence, 
The beam of song, the blaze of eloquence.’ 


These are the four general uses or purposes of metaphors, one 
or more of which must give rise to and warrant every metaphorical 
expresssion. We may say with Quintilian, ‘Ubi nihil horum 
prestabit, quod transferetur, improprium erit.’ 

By combining a reference to these purposes with a classification 
of metaphors, according to the nature of the resemblances on 
which they are founded, we might completely discuss and illus- 
trate their kinds and properties. But this cannot be done here. 

From this whole discussion I make the following deductions, 
so obviously resulting from what has been advanced, that I may 
be excused the formality of stating the steps by which they are 
arrived at. 

1. Every metaphor, if rightly employed, will have a peculiar 
force, not to be fully or precisely expressed in the same connexion 
by an obvious word in its ordinary sense. There will, otherwise, 
be no purpose in the use of the metaphor. So Dr. Davidson 
lays down, with an especial reference to the Scriptures, (Sacred 
Hermeneutics, chap. ix.) ‘One thing is certain, and by it the 
interpreter may test his knowledge of figurative language, that 
each word and phrase symbolises certain ideas with their shades and 
colourings ; that each preposition sets forth a definite sentiment with 
precision and certainty. No tropical word is destitute of meaning, 
or serves as a mere expletive. This is true of every Scripture 
term, and is no less true of every tropical one. ach has its use, 
though the expositor may not always discover it? 

2. Whatever ideas are supposed to be contained in, and attri- 
buted by, the metaphor, their likes or analogues must be con- 
tained in the ordinary signification of the word metaphorically 
applicd, as conceived by those for whose information the metaphor 
was used. Hence the direction given by Morus, as quoted by 
Dr. Davidson, ‘ The nature of the thing should be consulted, that it 
may thence appear what is the tendency of every comparison, 
and what properly lies under the images employed.’ So I may 
quote, in support particularly of the latter part of the rule as I 
have stated it, the following words from Lowth (Prelectio V.) 
‘Cum, igitur, quod illustrande alterius rei gratid assumitur, id 
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ipsum oportcat esse quam maximé notum et manifestum; earum 
potissimum rerum in hune finem necesse est adducantur imagines, 
que et ipsi seriptori, et iis pariter quos in seribendo quasi alloquitur, 
in oculis atque animo plurimum versentur. 

3. There must be, in the immediate connexion of the word 
metaphorically used, a sufficient indication of the sense in which 
it is to be understood. The general requirements of the context 
must be plain—so that, discerning these requirements, and know- 
ing the family of ideas included under the word metaphorically 
used, we may at once be able to recognise and separate the parti- 
cular idea, or system of ideas, which, or the analogues of which, 
when duly and correspondently transferred, will complete the sense 
of the passage. 

4. Whatever associations are found always and invariably con- 
joined, in the ordinary use of the term, with the characteristic or 
characteristics principally intended to be transferred by the meta- 
phor, as employed in any particular connexion, similar or analogous 
associations mugt be conjoined with the word in its metaphorical 
application, so far as the nature of the subject metaphorically 
designated or described is capable of them ;—while all immediate 
or intimate association of ideas inconsistent with these must be 
considered as excluded. The former part of this rule is an imme- 
diate inference from the necessary laws of suggestion; and, unless 
the latter part be admitted and observed, two classes of associa- 
tions, neither of them capable of partition or disintegration, will 
directly clash, and, in virtue of that very principle upon which all 
the fovee and use of metaphors depends, confusion and contrariety 
will be introduced into our ideas. 

5. As many of the associated ideas which are ordinarily included 
in, or appended to, the notion or complex idea designated by the 
‘term in its proper and unfigurative sense, must be proportionately 
and accordantly represented in its figurative application, as are 
not excluded by the nature of the subject so figuratively designated 
or described, or by the obvious requirements of the connexion in 
which it is found ; for, without an obvious reason for their 
exclusion, the mind apprehending the metaphor will of necessity 
associate all these idcas in its conception. 

In reference to the two last deductions, I may refer to the 
admirable chapter on the composition and combination of ideas 
in Tucker’s ‘ Light of Nature.’ 
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Tue simplest form in which the subject of Hebrew education 
presents itself appears to be under the several heads of aNcrENT, 
and RABBINICAL, and REFORMED. 

The ancient, which is all I can attempt on the present oc- 
casion, will embrace those principles, facts, and illustrations from 
the canonical books and those apocryphal writings which I have 
been able, in the short period allotted me, to collect, of those 
Hebrew sages who flourished before the destruction of the second 
temple. 

We learn that the instruction of children commenced very early. 
Isaiah xxviii. 9 indicates constant and watchful teaching, and 
that teaching began when the child left its mother. 

The parental duties of the Hebrews, who appear to have 
brought up their children with great care, and spared nothing 
that was necessary to their preservation or instrd@tion,* included 
provision for their support,t protection from harm,{ instruction, 
praying for them, marrying them, and leaving them an inherit- 
ance.§ The duty of both parents to teach their offspring is en- 
joined in Exodus xiii. 8—10, 14—16; xix. 9; xx. 19.; Joshua 
vi. 20—24; Joel i. 3; Proverbs iv. 1—4, 11; xxxi. 1; andi. 8, 
vi. 20, xxxi. 1. 

Besides parents, there appear to have been teachers of children, 
in the days of Solomon, who|| thus describes a youth who had 
forsaken the path of wisdom, and afterward discovered his error. 

‘How have I hated instruction! 
And my heart despised reproof! 


And have not obeyed the voice of my teachers ! 
Nor inclined mine ear to my instructors!’ 


The psalmist says,** I have more understanding than all my 
teachers. 


In the time of Herod we find, from a circumstance related by 
Josephus, that government provided schoolmasters for the rural 


* Josephus, Antiq. b. iv. ch. 8, § 24. Whiston, vol. i. p. 199. 

+ Gen. xxx. 30. } Neh. iv. 14; Exod. xxii. 22; Num. xii. 12. 
§ Prov. xiii. 22; 1 Chron. xxviii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 14; 1 Tim. v. 8. 

|| Prov. v. 12, 13. q Prov. v. 12, 138, ** Psa. exix. 99. 
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districts.* He says that Aristobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, 
having quarrelled with Salome, his mother-in-law, perpetually 
upbraided his wife, her daughter, with her mean extraction, who 
told her mother, and added, that Alexander, another son of 
Herod, had threatened the mothers of his other brethren that, when 
he should attain the throne, he would make them country school- 
masters, and jestingly added, that they had been very carefully 
instructed for such an employment. 

Whether there were private instructors appears to be doubtful, 
inasmuch as, after a diligent search, I have not found the term 
used in our sense of schoolmaster, in all the Old Testament. 
‘The rich and noble, however, had scribes of their own, and 
readers also, whence there is more mention made of hearing than 
reading, 1 Kings iv. 3; 2 Kings xii. 11; Isaiah xxix. 18; 
Jer. xxxvi. 4. The scribes took youth under their care, who learned 
from them the art of writing. Some of the scribes seem to have 
held public schools for instruction ; some of which, under the care 
of Samuel and other prophets, became, in time, quite illustrious, 
and were called ‘the schools of the prophets.’ 1 Sam. xix. 16; 
2 Kings ii. 3, 5; iv. 38; vi. 1. The disciples in these schools 
were not children or boys, but young men, who inhabited separate 
edifices, as is the case in the -Persian academies. They were 
taught music and singing, without doubt writing also, the Mosaic 
law, and poetry.’+ In more recent times, as circumstances gave 
occasion, those parents who wished their children to receive better 
instruction than they could personally afford, may have employed 
private teachers, possibly those referred to by Paul{ as tutors 
and governors. 

The Hebrew parent, in instructing his children, taught them 
the knowledge and fear of the one true God, and obedience 
to him in all things which were dictated by the Divine laws; 
and Josephus says, ‘Let the children learn the laws as the best 
thing they can be taught, and it will be the cause of their future 
felicity ;§ and the child thus taught by his parent became 


* Jewish Wars, b.i. ch. 8,§ 3; Antiq. b. xvi. ch. 7, §3. Whiston, 
vol. iii. p. 326; vol. ii. p. 404. This had also been done in the time of 
Jehoshaphat, when the Levites went about all the cities of Judah, teaching 
the law of the Loud, 2 Chron. xviii. 7—9. 

+ Jahn, Bib. Archeologia, § 86, p. 92. t Gal. iv. 2. 

§ Antiq. b. iv. ch. 8,§ 12. Whiston, vol. i. p. 191, 
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moulded, as it were, into the character which the laws were 
designed to form, and hence an ornament to the social state. : 

We nowhere find the slightest trace that paternal authority, 
and the subjection of a son, should cease after a certain age ;* 
it must therefore be assumed that the son, while under his father’s 
roof, partook of the public instruction, which should prepare him 
for the functions of an elder, when, on his father’s death, he him- 
self should become invested with patriarchal dignity. This 
acquaintance with magisterial duties he would acquire while 
witnessing the decision of disputes, between man and man, at the 
gate of his city; which was an open court, where the parties 
pleaded their own causet before the elders and judges,t and where 
the Levites on the Sabbaths expounded the laws.§ In more 
recent times, the city gates seem to have given place to synagogues, 
which were used, not alone for Divine worship, but also for holding 
courts of justice; and in them punishments for minor. offences, 
such as beating and whipping, were summarily inflicted in the 
presence of the court, at its sitting. || 

That branch of education which regarded allegiance to his king 
he would be taught in the written laws, and the practice of pre- 
paring for war; for, among the ancients, all males capable of 
bearing arms actually did so, when necessary; and, among the 
Israelites, this was always the case, because the Canaanitish 
nations were preserved expressly for the purpose of exercising 
them in the art of war,{[ and to prove them, whether they would 
keep the way of the Lord or not.** With them there was no dis- 
tinction, as among us, between citizen and soldier, because every 
citizen was a soldier; and it is pretty evident, from the apparent 
facility with which musterings, census, and enrolments were made, 
that the military tactics of the times were tolerably understood by 
all.tt Neither will the fact of Saul having had a standing army, 


* Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 144. 

+ 1 Kings iii. 15—28; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. iv. p. 320, 321. 

+ Deut. xxiii. 8; Ruth iv. 11; Prov. xxii. 22; Amos v. 12. 

§ Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 257. 

| Matt. x. 17; Luke xii.8; Acts xxii. 19; Jennings, Jewish Antiq. 
vol. ii. p. 64. q Judges iii. 2. ** Judges ii. 22. 

++ Exod. xiii. 18; Judg. vii.11, marg.; Mark vi. 40; Tuke ix. 14; 
Josh. viii. 10; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10—15; 2 Sam. xv. 18; xviii. 1; 2 Kings 
xxv. 19. 
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or David’s Cherethtes aud Pelethites, which were a sort of body- 
guard to the king, or his thirty-three mighty men, who may be 
said to have been the first military order of knighthood, at all 
interfere with this opinion, which the texts referred to almost 
prove. 

The intention of the Hebrews, in the appointment of a king, 
was to have a permanent, and not an occasional, magistrate, to 
watch over their interests; but chiefly the supposed necessity of 
being always prepared for war, and to prevent the irruptions or 
oppressions of the neighbouring nations; perhaps, also, to check 
the corruptions of those judges who were connected with the 
priesthood.* Provision had been made for such a change in the 
government by Moses ;+ it was therefore not unforeseen by the 
Divine legislator. 

_ At the periodical visits to the tabernacle, the young Hebrew 
would learn those sacred dutits that referred to the worship of 
God, and in the ceremonial offerings, oblations, and sacrifices, 
fasts, and feasts, in which he would be engaged. Through these 
services, as dictated by the written law, and expounded by the 
priests, the Hebrew youth would be directed to the Lord God, 
who assumed the title of King, to exclude idolatry, and under 
whom the Israelites held their lands; § who bound himself to them 
by promises and threatenings,|| and regarded the Israclites as his 
property;4] whom they might consult at all times, as dwelling 
among them,** and to whom appeals were made in their most 
difficult affairs;++ who, as their Judge, instructed them by his laws, 
through his appointed officers and prophets; and as their Father, 
by their conscience, by his Spirit, and by his dispensations,{t{ 
and to whom they were taught to look as their Saviour and 
Redeemer from present and future evil. 

The idea of paternity and filial obedience, throughout the whole 
range of instruction and discipline, appears never to have been lost 
sight of among the Hebrews, who looked upon all above them in 


* 1Sam. viii. 6, 20. + Deut. xvii. 14—20. 

} Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. i.pp.188—196; vol. iii. p. 141; vol. iv. p.1 

§ Ibid. vol. i. p. 877; vol. iii. p. 141. || Ibid. vol. i. p. 196. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 181. ** Thid. vol. i. p. 195. 

tt Ibid. vol. i. p. 194. 

tt Pea. xxxii. 8; xxv. 9, 12; xciv. 10, 19; oxix. 66; cxxxii. 12; 
exliii. 18; exlivy. 1; 2 Sam. xxii. 35; Isa. xxviii. 26. 
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that point of view, from God as supreme* to their natural parent; 
and they not only addressed these by the endearing epithet, ‘my 
father, but the same distinction was applied to their princes, their 
magistrates, and their prophets. 

Having thus glanced at the nature of Hebrew education, and 
the persons by whom instruction was conveyed, we will now point 
to the ends proposed in this system of culture: and— 

First. It may be said, that one end in view was, to make the 
child a good son. 

In relation to his parents and the aged, reverence and obedience 
exceeded all other considerations. They are, indeed, the basis of 
all moral virtue, and lead to humility, self-government, and 
patience. Parental authority was strongly upholden by the public 
laws,§ which made it death by stoning, to strike or curse father or 
mother, || and enacted that whosoever reviled his father or his 
mother should be surely put to death—his parent he had reviled, 
on himself should his blood lie.{{ The exhortation was, ‘every one 
of you shall revere his father and his mother.’** The undutiful 
drunkard, whom his parents were unable to restrain, was punished 
with stoning.tt The injunction of the law required that, out of 
reverence to their God, the Hebrews should rise up in the presence 
of the hoary head, and treat old age with honour.t{ In contra- 
distinction from the severe penalties, to which allusion has been 
made, a promise of long life was awarded by God to those who 
obeyed and revered their parents,$$ and this reverence and 
obedience included the maintaining of their parents, when they 
had become aged. It was the delight of a dutiful son to take his 
aged mother by the hand and guide her;|||| and reverence to the 
aged was such, that even the master of the ceremonies at a feast 
might not use many words in the presence of ancient men.{{] 
Alexander, son of Herod, considered that the guilt of crime toward 
his parent would have involved him in eternal torments.*** The 
opinion also prevailed, that undutifulness to parents exposed a 
young man to the danger of being seduced by the sophistical 


* Deut. xxxii. 6. + 2 Kings v. 18; Gen. xlv. 8, &e. 

+ 2 Kings xiii. 14. § Exod. xxi. 15, 17. || Lev. xix. 3; xx. 18. 

« Ibid. #* Lev. xx.9. + Deut. xxi. 18—21. tt} Lev. xix. 32. 
§§ Exod. ch. xx.; Ephes. vi. 1—4; Col. iii. 20. |\|| Isa. li. 18. 

4 Ecclus. xxxii. 9, #* 5 Mace. lix. 14, Cotton’s Translation, p. 434. 
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delusions of designing and wicked men. Such was their 
veneration for their parents and ancestors, that a true Israelite 
considered himself bound by the oath of his forefathers, even to 
remote generations.* 

A second end proposed in the educationof Hebrew youth was, 
that he might become a yood citizen. 

1. In a love of truth. An oath ended all disputes;+ and 
perjury was considered so high a crime against God, that He 
himself undertook to avenge it.t 

2. In a love of justice. When an adjuration of the nation 
took place, the Hebrews, imbued with the principles of their 
covenant, turned out to a man, to avenge an injured brother; as 
was the case in the war against the tribe of Benjamin, recorded in 
the twentieth chapter of the Book of Judges; and when Solomon 
gave judgment in the matter of the two mothers,§ his decision 
excited so much attention for its equity, that all Israel heard 
thereof, or, in other words, it made him exceedingly popular. 

8. In public liberality in support of national institutions, 
which peculiarly manifested itself in their aid and contributions to 
the sanctuary, for the erection of the temple, and to put it in 
repair, and to rebuild it. || 

4. In private benevolence—such as alms-deeds, and loans to 
the poor.§{ A remarkable instance of moral integrity and alms- 
deeds is related in the history of Tobit,** who, having been deprived 
of his sight, and therefore of the means of subsistence by his own 
exertions, his good wife got employment for their support; ‘and 
my wife Anna,’ (says he,) ‘did take woman’s works to do, and 
when she had sent them home, they paid her wages, and gave her 
also, besides, a kid, and when it was in my house, and began to 
cry, I said unto her, “From whence is this kid? is it not stolen? 


* This principle has become so deeply rooted in the Hebrews of the 
present day, that they consider it to be the most sacred duty of every 
Israelite to remain faithful to that religion, which they are by their 
Rabbins led to imagine their ancestors accepted for themselves and their 
posterity, and which they most solemnly swore to observe. Johlson, 
Instruction in the Mosaic Religion, by Leeser, §13. 4 Macc. v. 27. 
Cotton, p. 237. 

+ Heb. vi. 16. t Exod. xx. 7. § 1 Kings iii. 16, 28. 

| 5 Kings xxii. 4—7; Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. 2. 

q Deut. xv. 7, 8; xxiv. 15. ** Tobit ii, L1--14. 
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render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat anything that is 
stolen.” But she replied upon me, “It was given for a gift more 
than the wages:” howbeit, I did not believe her, but bade her 
render it to the owners, and I was abashed at her. But she 
replicd upon me, “Where are thine alms? and thy righteous 
deeds? Behold, thou and all thy righteous works are known.’ 
It was the opinion of the later Hebrews, as this example 
illustrates, that alms-deeds produced a reciprocal benevolence in 
those before whom they had been exhibited. It was also their 
opinion, that the effects of such humane kindness operated on the 
minds of children; and they believed that the sons and daughters 
of the benevolent would be blessed with repentance from the 
Lord. 

A third end in the instructing the Hebrew young man appears 
to have been, that he might be conversant with the laws and 
institutions of his country, so that, when called to be a witness, 
or to fill the office of a magistrate, which was probably a 
gratuitous office, he might judge with equity,* and purity of 
principle, and disdain a bribe under any circumstances,¢ and with 
an independent mind,{ feeling himself in the presence of God. 

Fourth. A further end proposed in the education of the Hebrew 
was that, having been prepared to fulfil the functions of a good 
son, a good citizen, and a good magistrate, he might become a 
good subject of his country ; apd assuredly, when occasion called it 
forth, this was illustrated in a remarkable manner. David’s 
conduct towards Saul, the anointed of the Lord, is an illustrious 
example of the most determined loyalty under circumstances of 
great persecution; and the many instances that occur in the sacred 
volume of holy men who, lamenting over the departure of the rulers of 
their nation from the principles of moral integrity and faithfulness 
to their supreme head, the living God, ventured to expose such 
delinquencies in the face of tortures, scourgings, revilings, bonds, 
imprisonments, and the most cruel deaths that the inventions of 
merciless men could devise, evince a patriotism that was never 
equalled in any pagan nation. 

Fifth. The teaching of the Hebrews included in its design 
piety to the one only true God, in obedience to his laws, as the 


* Exod. xxiii. 3, 6,7; Lov. xix. 15. + Exod. xxiii. 8; Deut. xxvii. 25. 
t Deut. i. 17. 
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grand source of all good, and the principle upon which every other 
end depended.* It is not necessary that I should mention the 
numerous examples, recorded in the sacred Scriptures, of the 
amazing advantages derivable from serving Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

We will now endeavour to give a cursory view of the scholastic 
teaching of the Hebrews. 

The Old Testament comprises nearly all that remains of their 
ancient literature, and was completed after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. From the parts of this collection of writings, as they 
increased with the progress of time, they were taught their laws 
in the biography of their forefathers and the histories of their 
judges an@*kings—in the dark sayings of their sages—and the 
sacred poetry of their bards and prophets ; and it is an unexampled 
principle inherent in these books, that every part of them contains 
a high moral principle of goodness which pervades the whole, and 
declares against all vice, immorality, injustice, treason, and un- 
godliness. ‘Thus the life of Abraham is, as a whole, a lesson of 
confidence in God. The history of the Exodus from Egypt 
contains examples of the consequence of giving loose to the 
passions and of unfaithfulness against God. The life of Nebuchad- 
nezzar exhibits proof of the effects of pride and the instability 
of human grandeur. The history of Job shows that the outward 
circumstances of a man are not to be taken as evidence of his 
state in reference to God. The biography of Joseph is a lesson 
of purity of principle and conduct, of filial and fraternal affection ; 
and the whole of the Divine books collectively exhibit, in the most 
striking manner, the untiring mercy and faithfulness of God to a 
disobedient, impatient, and unfaithful people. Hence it is easy 
to see the supreme excellency of such a volume in the teaching 
of the young. The great excellence in Hebrew history and 
biography, as adapted for teaching, consists in the effects of both 
good and bad example being so interwoven in the several 
narrations, and brought out so forcibly, as to seize hold upon and 
become indelibly fixed in the mind. 

Of the dark sayings or proverbs of the Israelites, as a means 
of instruction, it may be remarked that the genius of the Hebrew 
laws could not be well understood, but by those who. were 


* Exod. xx. 
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thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their proverbial maxims, 
which were their most valuable guides in the affairs of life, 
enabling them to act without the necessity of deliberation, and 
as by. instinct at once to detect truth from falsehood. The 
proverbs command attention by their triteness, their adaptation 
to the subject, their beauty of rhetorical figure ; and their striking 
contrasts and smart and piercing truths seize hold of and remain 
in the mind. Many of them are excellently adapted to excite 
the thinking powers by the difficulty connected with their 
elucidation, which gives them the character of riddles or enigmas, 
the moral instruction intended to be conveyed being found in the 
point they contain ; and, being expressed in poetic number, and 
sometimes in a kind of rhythm,* they would the nde easily be 
committed to memory. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is lyric, moral, historical, and 
elegiac, and presents subjects of an interest as enduring as the 
attributes of God and the nature of dependent man; it has the 
firm basis of eternal truth; it proceeds from the depth of the 
soul ; it possesses a living spirit, always fresh; it reaches the 
hearts of all men in all ages and countries; its variety is infinite 
as the state of mind that produced and poured forth its strains of 
joy, sorrow, love, hope, fear, remorse, repentance; it ranges 
throughout their whole literature from the stanzas of Lamech to 
the prayer of Eleazar. The poetry of the Hebrews has a 
peculiarity that exists in the poetry of no other nation: this 
distinguishing feature is its purity and fervour of religious feeling ; 
its sublime and just views of God and his government of the 
world ; and its expression of a spiritual good infinitely preferable 
to temporal prosperity, when felt by the mind, removes far away 
all doubts in the reality of a revelation from the Father of light. 
‘The Psalms,’ says Milman, ‘excel no less in sublimity and ten- 
derness of expression than in loftiness and purity of religious sen- 
timent. In comparison with them, the sacred poetry of all other 
nations sinks into mediocrity. They have embodied exquisitely 
the universal language of religious emotion. The songs that 
cheered the solitude of the desert caves of Engedi, or resounded 
from the voice of the Hebrew people as they wound along the 
glens or the hill-sides of Judea, have been repeated for ages in 


* Prov. vii. 13—15; xxix. 17. 
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almost every part of the habitable world, in the remotest islands 
of the ocean, among the forests of America, or the sands of Africa. 
How many human hearts have they softened, purified, exalted ! 
of how many wretched beings have they been the secret con- 
solation! on how many communities have they drawn down the 
blessings of Divine Providence by bringing the affections into 
unison with their deep devotional fervour ! ”* 

The beauty of image, boldness of expression, and the brevity 
and elegance of Hebrew poetry, would render it wonderfully suit- 
able to the romantic fervour of the youthful mind, more especially 
as to these characteristics are added, with uncommon freedom of 
metaphor and richness of ornament, the blending of references 
to the natural objects of the country, the occupations of the people, 
the history of their nation, and the manners of common life. The 
parallelisms of sentiment in the sacred hymns must greatly have 
assisted the learner in committing those hymns to memory. 

Music, the delight of the sons of men, was coeval with poetry. 
Among the Hebrews it was both vocal and instrumental. It was 
used at marriages, at child-birth, on birth-days, at private feasts 
and public worship, at the proclamation of kings, at their 
grand national festivals, and on their journeys to the holy 
city. It was also used on occasion of war, and after vic- 
tory. The poet sang his own poems, and accompanied his 
voice with instruments. It constituted a part of Hebrew 
education, and must have been a great auxiliary in forming the 
manners of the people. The sanctuary music was performed by 
the priests and Levites appointed to that service, first by David, 
and afterward continued in the subsequent periods of the nation’s 
existence. As to the nature of Hebrew music, it is thought to 
have been loud and clamorous; but, most probably, it partook of 
the character of the poetry, as is indicated by the kind of instru- 
ments that were used; which were the harp of eight or three 
strings; the psaltery or ten-stringed instrument; the organ or 
shepherd’s pipe; various reed instruments; the horn or crooked 
trumpet ; the straight trumpet, and divers sorts of drums, besides 
other instruments of which little is known. 

It may not be out of place here to mention dancing, which must 
have been influential on the manners of the Hebrews; it was 


* Noyes, New Translation of the Book of Psalms. 8vo. 1831. Intro- 
duction, p. vi. 
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authorised by Moses when, in the name of God, he commanded the 
- celebration of feasts to the Lord,* which must have included 
dancing, as is proved from Psalm exlix. 4, and cl. 4, whence we 
learn that it was practised on occasion of the national festivals, 
and made part of religious worship and of the employment of the 
Sabbath, which would necessarily therefore constitute dancing a part 
of Hebrew education.t The dancers danced to the notes of the 
timbrel, they exhibited many inflexicns of the body and many 
gesticulations with the hands; they danced, beating the floor in a 
circle, following the one they had chosen for a leader, with regular 
and artificial pulsations of the feet.{ Sometimes men who were 
singers or musicians took part in these dances; in this case the 
singers went forward, those who played on instruments followed, 
and the dancing women girded them on both sides. § 

The nobles and the princes of the people engaged in this 
ceremony, but did not mingle in it with the common multitude, 
This was the ground of reproach which Michal threw out against 
David, who danced before the ark with the rest of the people.|| 
In the later periods of the Jewish history the kings and great 
men appear to have been rather spectators than the parties in 
dances.9] 

That reading was taught may be inferred from Psalm lxix. 15, 
where the Psalmist speaks of fixing his eyes upon the ways of the 
Lord, that is, his laws. It might, perhaps, also be inferred from 
the expression in Ecclesiastes xii. 12, in the margin, ‘In much 
reading is a weariness of the flesh ;? and several passages show 
that reading was common to the priestly tribe; but it does not 
appear to have been so universal among the other tribes, after the 
conquest of Canaan. Probably the alphabet was taught by 
means of those pieces of poetry that are called acrostic, whose 
stanzas begin each with a letter of the alphabet. The exix. Psalm 
would be as suitable for this purpose, as the committing of it to 
memory would be calculated to impress upon the learner the 
nature and demands of the Divine law. 


* Deut. xii. 18; xiv. 26; xvi. 11, 14, 153 xxvi. 11; xxvii. 7. 

+ Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 189. 

t Exod. xv. 20; Judg. xi. 84; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7; Jer. xxxi. 4, 13. 

§ Psalin Ixviii. 26. || 2Sam. vi. 16—23. 

Matt. vi. 21—25; Jahn, Biblical Archeology. 8vo. 1823. § 97, p. 104. 
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Many learned and excellent men have concluded that writing 
had not been discovered before the tables of stone, written upon 
by the finger of God, were given to Moses. This opinion I have, 
as far as my means extend, endeavoured to investigate, and I can- 
not find the slightest proof that the knowledge of alphabetic 
characters had been withheld from mankind until the communi- 
cation of the decalogue on Mount Sinai. It seems to me equally 
improbable that the knowledge of writing was communicated by a 
direct revelation to Adam, as is contended for by some ; because 
writing is a contrivance quite within the range of the human 
intellect, and human ingenuity has, in other respects, exhibited 
itself in the development of inventions of art and science to a 
degree far surpassing what appears to be requisite in the discovery 
of writing. Evidence, abundant and conclusive, exists to show 
that to the Israelites, at their Exodus from Egypt, writing was well 
known. It was familiar to Moses, who wrote all the words and 

‘all the judgments of the Lord contained in the twenty-first and 
two next following chapters of the book of Exodus, before the 
tables of stone were even so much as promised, the delivery of 
which is not mentioned until the eighteenth verse of the thirty- 
first chapter of the same book, although the promulgation of the 
ten commandments is recorded in the twentieth chapter. Moses 
wrote the names of the tribes on their several rods on occasion of 
the dispute concerning the priesthood of Aaron and his sons.* 
The priests, when in the wilderness, were instructed to write the 
adjuration of the waters of jealousy in a book ; and it would have 
been vain to have enjoined it upon the people that they should 
write the words of the covenant upon their dresses, their door- 
posts, and the gates of their cities,t unless they could write at the 
time. Further, the census taken in the wilderness,{ which was a 
census of six hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifty 
individuals, who were registered one by one by name,§ shows that 
muster-rolls were necessary,|| and the manner in which the dis- 
covery of Achan’s thievery was made demonstrates a systematic 
registration to have been kept under the heads of thousands, 
hundreds, tens, and units, corresponding with the several tribes, 
families, households, and individuals, composing the whole people ; 


* Num. xvii. 2, 3. + Deut. vi. 8, 9. t Num. i. 2. 
§ Num. i. 47—54; ii. 2, 34. || Exod. xxx. 11—16; xxxviii. 21, 25. 
VOL. V. G 
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but how such a register could have been kept apart from a 
familiar acquaintance with the art of writing, it seems impossible 
to imagine, for the means used in this registration was not hiero- 
glyphic, since such representations are strictly forbidden in the 
law recorded in Leviticus xxvi. 1, and Numbers xxxiii. 5. 

As to the origin of alphabetic writing, one thing is ascertained 
to be pretty certain; that the Chaldeans, Syrians, Hebrews, and 
Arabians possessed the art nearly at the same time, and that it 
was afterwards conveyed, by means of colonisation or commercial 
intercourse, to the several tribes of the Grecian archipelago; but 
to whom we are indebted, under God, for this most useful art is 
enveloped in doubt. A writer in the ‘American Biblical 
Repository’ for July last, at page seventy-one, has clearly esta- 
blished that letters were well known in Egypt in the time of 
Moses. 

The common way of writing appears to have been on tablets.* 
The writings to be preserved were also on tablets, which was the 
same as writing in a book, and memorials were thus recorded. 
Isaiah} says 

‘ Write it on a tablet, 
Even note it in a book, 


That it may be for the time to come, 
For ever and ever; 


that is, for perpetuity; where the parallelism shows that table 
and book are synonymous. See also Habakkuk ii. 2. These 
tablets were of stone,t of lead,§ of brass,|| of wood; and the 
Hebrews even went so far as to write their sacred books in gold.§ 
Skins of animals were used for the same purpose ;** these skins 
were rolled upon cylinders of light wood—hence the terms roll, 
volume, &c.t+ The instrument commonly used for the purpose of 


* Prov. iii. 3. + ch. xxx. 8. 

+ Exod. xxiv. 12; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 15, 16; Deut. v. 22; ix. 10. 

§ Job xix. 23, 24. 

|| The records of public treaties were on tables of brass and set up in 
the temple and deposited in its treasury. 1 Mace. viii. 22; xiv. 20—27; 
Cotton’s translation, pp. 133, 134, 137. 

q Compare Josephus, Antiq. b. xii. c. 2, § 11, Whiston’s translation, 
vol. ii. p. 145, and Jahn, Biblical Archeology, § 87. 

**k Num. xxi. 14; Exod. xvii. 14. 

H+ Psa. xl. 7; Isa, xxxiv. 4; Ezek. ii. 9; 2 Kings xix. 14; Ezra vi. 2. 
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writing was the stile: it was usually made of iron, and sometimes 
tipped with a diamond,* when required to write upon very hard 
substances. A small brush was also used, and afterwards a reed, 
which was split—an instrument used at the present day by the 
orientals. Penknives were also used,t+ and ink, which is spoken 
of in Numbers v. 23 and Jer. xxxvi. 18, and is probably referred 
to in Deut. ix. 14. 

The books of the Hebrews were mostly on skins written over in 
small columns,{ rarely on both sides ;$ they were rolled on a 
stick and bound with a string that could easily be sealed.|| Those 
books which were inscribed on tablets were connected together by 
rings at the back, through which a rod was passed by which to 
carry them. Their books had Zitles as with us. David’s elegy on 
Saul and Jonathan is called ‘The Bow.’ ** 

Authors did not always write their own books, but sometimes 
dictated to their scribes ; thus Jeremiah dictated to his amanuensis 
Baruch,t++ and the writer of the first book of Ezra dictated to the 
skilful scribes he had employed to record his vision.{{ 

In the book of Exodus are frequent allusions to mechanical con- 
trivances that imply not only some knowledge of chemistry, but 
also a profound acquaintance with other branches of physical 
science that could not have sprung up in a barbarous age. En- 
graving on precious stones, for example, is an operation that cannot 
be performed by any people to whom the higher arts improved by 
philosophical processes are not familiar; and it has been doubted 
if the united skill of the present day could produce such a piece 
of workmanship as that which the breast-plate of the high-priest 
may be supposed to have been. The manufacture of fine linen, 
the various colours produced by dyeing, and the complete mastery 
which the craftsmen possessed over the most refractory metals, 
suggest a state of civilisation in which no other invention could 
have appeared surprising. Although the Israelites (whose studies 
were in a measure limited by their peculiar polity as depositaries 
of the true faith not less than by their pursuits as an agricultural 
people) seem, after their settlement in the land of promise, never 


* Jer. xvii. 1. + Jer. xxxvi. 25. t Jer. xxxvi. 23. 

§ Ezek. ii. 9; Zech. v. 1. || Isa. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4. 

qT 1 Sam. i. 18. *k Jahn, Biblical Archeology, § 88. 

H+ Jer. xxxvi. 4, 18. tt Dr. Lawrence. 1 Book of Ezra, p. 274. 
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to have arrived at great eminence in science, yet it has been said, 
with much truth and discernment, that in the golden period of 
their history the Hebrews in religion were saints and _philo- 
sophers in all things else. 

In regard to foreign languages Josephus thus speaks: ‘Our 
nation does not encourage those who learn the languages of many 
nations, and so adorn their discourses with the smoothness of their 
periods, because they look upon this sort of accomplishment as 
common, not only to all sorts of freemen, but to as many of the 
slaves as please to learn them.’* ‘They were not, however, de- 
ficient, when occasion called them forth, as is evident from the 
circumstances of the siege of Jerusalem by Rabshakeh, which 
show that the Assyrian tongue was known to the superior classes 
of the people. Yet the Hebrews appear tenaciously to have held 
to their own language when that of their conquerors of Macedonia 
had become so necessary as to make it almost vernacular in Judea. 
It is recorded that the seven sons of one father, whom Antiochus 
Epiphanes martyred, conversed with their own people in the 
Hebrew tongue, while to their miscreant persecutor they spake in 
his language.t Judas Maccabeus is also said to have praised God 
in his own language,t a distinction that would not have been written 
without some special reason. 

In relation to the sciences, history, genealogy, and chronology were 
cultivated by the priests, prophets, and genealogists. Astronomy 
seems to have been left to the Levitical tribe chiefly. Astrology 
was interdicted by law.§ The necessities of the people would render 
such arts as surveying, mechanical inventions, and geography, in a 
certain degree indispensable ; and these they probably brought with 
them from Egypt. Their standard measures of capacity and length 
were fixed in the dimensions of the sanctuary and its sacred utensils. 

With reference to the healing art, which was committed to the 
priestly tribe,|| such were the sanative laws of the Hebrews that 
doubtless where they were observed there was little sickness, and, 
indeed, the law was promised as the healer to such as kept it, 
and they were preserved from contagion. The Israelites considered 


* Antiq. b. xx. ch. 11, § 2. Whiston, vol. iii. p. 189. 
+ Cotton, 4 Mace. xii. 6; xvi. 14. t Cotton, 8 Mace. xii. 87; xv. 29. 
§ Deut. xviii. 10; Lev. xx. 27. 


|| Michaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. i. pp. 254, 258. q Prov. iii. 8. 
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the plague to be a consequence of the abandonment of their laws,* 
and that restoration to health was connected with the forgiveness 
of sins. They prescribed the medicine of humility and repent- 
ance, that is, a return to the obligations of the law, as preventive of 
disease.t The profession of medicine was considered honourable.§ 
It was not always confined to one sex; a female physician is 
mentioned by Josephus.|| As to the remedies adopted, the animal 
warmth of youth was prescribed for the coldness of old age ;{ 
music for melancholy ;** and on occasion of the ejection from the 
stomach of blood, the blood was sent to the physicians for exami- 
nation and advice.t¢ With regard to wounds, bruises, and sores, 
the practice seems to have been to heal them by the application 
of ointment, (perhaps the celebrated balsam,) with bandages to 
keep out the atmosphere.t{ A poultice of figs was applied to 
Hezekiah’s boil.§§ It was considered preferable to restore a limb by 
medicine, although it caused the patient pain, than to amputate,|||| 
which implies that amputation was sometimes had recourse to. 
From all this it will be seen that the study of medicine had 
made but a sorry progress among the Israelites ; and, most likely, 
for the best of all reasons, because it was little needed. 

We will now say a few words on the manner of teaching, which, 
among the Hebrews, was chiefly oral. Many proofs of this are to 
be found in their writings. The Israelites were commanded to 
teach their children the decalogue and other parts of their law by 
speaking of them continually, at home and abroad, at morning 
and in the evening.§ The Psalmist says :*** 


‘Come ye children, listen to me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord.’ 


According to Josephus, the Hebrews gave him the testimony of 
being wise who was fully acquainted with their laws, and able to 
interpret their meaning. Estherttt says, ‘ From my youth up have 
I heard in the tribe of my family, that thou, O Lord, tookest Israel 
from among the nations.’ And teaching by conversation was much 


* Cotton, 2 Mace. iii. 29, p. 59. + Isa. xxxiii. 24. 

} Ecelus. xxxviii. 19. § Ecclus. xxxviii. 1—15. 
|| Whiston’s translation, vol. iii. p. 214. q 1 Kings i. 2. 
** Antiq. b. vi. c. 8, § 2. Whiston, vol. i. p. 290. 

tt Cotton, 5 Mace. xxvii. 24, p. 344. tt Isa. 1.6. 

§§ 2 Kings xx. 1—7. |i\| Cotton, 5 Mace. lix. 51—53, 60. 


Deut. xi. 18 —20. Psa, xxiv. f+} ch. xiv. 5. 
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used in the time of Jeremiah,* who, prophesying of a period 
when such a method should be superseded by the universal 
knowledge of the Divine Being, declares :— 


‘ And they shall no more teach every man his brother and every man 
His neighbour, saying, Know the Lord, for ail shall know me.’ 


The public services were of course oral. ‘ He (says the proverbt) 
that turneth away from hearing the law, even his prayer shall be 
an abomination.’ The laws were committed to memory, as we learn 
from Josephus,t who says, ‘for it is a good thing that those laws 
should be engraven in their souls and preserved in their memories, 
that so it may not be possible to blot them out ;? and Juvenal, that 
stern painter of manners among the Romans, in retaliation for the 
Jewish contempt of the Romans’ laws, and to exemplify a bad 
education according to his notions, points at those who ‘are born 
of fathers who keep the sabbath day and learn by rote their secret 
law delivered by Moses.’§ 

In Psalm exix. 13, there is an allusion to the learner repeating 
the words of his preceptor. 


‘With my lips do I declare 
All the precepts of thy mouth.’ 


The Psalms and Proverbs, being in parallel sentences, would 
be excellently suited to the purposes of catechetical instruction ; 
as when the first member of a Proverb or a Psalm should be pro- 
pounded as a riddle; for example, ‘ Why is the way of the slothful 
man as a hedge of thorns? Why is envy the rottenness of the 
bones? Who hath said in his heart, There is no God ?? || 

The address of the mother of the seven sons, who have already 
been referred to, is a fine illustration of the manner in which 
Hebrew parental instruction was communicated. She is made to 
say : ‘When these, my children, had grown up, their father died: 
happy indeed was he: for having passed a life of abundance of 
fine children, he escaped the painful period of being deprived of 
them, who, while he was yet with you, used to each you the law 
and the prophets; and he read to us of Abel who was murdered 
by Cain, and of Isaac who was offered for a burnt offering, and 


* ch. xxxi. 34. + ch. xxviii. 9. 
{ Antiq. b. iv. c. 8, § 12. Whiston, vol. i. p. 191. 
§ D’Israeli, Genius of Judaism, pp. 219, 220. || Home Education, p. 327. 
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of Joseph who was in prison. He ¢old us also of the zealous 
Phinehas ; and he ¢aught you the story of Ananias, Azarias, and 
Misael ; and he used to glorify Daniel, who was in the den of 
lions, whom also he pronounced blessed ; and he reminded you of 
the writing of Esaias, which says, “ When thou walkest through 
the fire the flame shall not burn thee.” He chanted to you David, 
the writer of the hymns, who says, “ Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord shall deliver him out of them all.” He 
recited to us the proverbs of Solomon, who saith, “ He is a tree of 
life to all those who do his will.” He bare witness to Ezekiel, who 
saith, “Shall these dry bones live?” For he did not forget the 
song which Moses taught, which teacheth and saith, “I will kill 
and I will make alive. This is your life and the prolonging of 
your days.”’ This brief description clearly shows the manner of 
Hebrew parental instruction to have been oral and vocal, and that 
the whole Bible was taught by the parents who, at the same time, 
in teaching, sang the Psalms to the learner, who, probably, joined 
in the chant in order to learn to sing. 

But a most remarkable peculiarity observable in the teaching of 
the Hebrews was the severity connected with it. The faithful 
Hebrew considered that a father might not dote on his child, lest 
he should not be able to chastise him: neither did he think it 
right to laugh or play with a child, or give him any liberties, any 
more than that it was proper to wink at his follies. He, therefore, 
began early to show the light of his love, under an impression 
that ‘he that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that loveth 
him chastiseth him betimes.* 

The method of chastisement was with a rod; and it was ad- 
ministered upon the back and sides. 

To the Hebrew parent the knowledge was familiar, that, 
‘foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child, which only the 
rod of correction can remove;’t his fatherly affection would, there- 
fore, prompt him to the duty of punishment, lest, ‘as an un- 
broken horse becomes headstrong, so his son, if undisciplined, 
should become self-willed.’§ Self-will is the parent of disobedience 
and stubbornness; and these, with the leisure of unemployed 
time, will engender lewdness, and all the miseries that are sure to 


* Prov. xiii. 24. + Prov. x. 13; xxiii. 13, 14; Psalm Ixxxix. 30, 32. 
+ Prov. xxii. 15. § Ecclus. xxx, 1. 
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ensue. The faithful Israelite therefore bowed down the neck of 
his son to labour, under severe discipline, with the impression 
that the withholding of it would bring upon him shame,* sorrow 
of heart, and vexation,+ that his child would become an offence to 
him} instead of a delight, and hence that he should be in danger 
of wishing him dead,§ if he failed to chasten him while there was 
hope. The consequences of not chastising his children would 
present themselves in the most lively colours, in the examples of 
the abandoned sons of Eli, and the rebellious children of David. 

In severely disciplining his children the Hebrew parent looked 
forward to the pleasure he should ultimately experience|| when his 
sons, inspired by correction, with reverence{] and humility, should 
be seen listening to his instructions,** walking in the path of life,++ 
improving in the fruits of experience,{{ and receiving wisdom§§ to 
save him from death and hell.|||| 

In illustration of the effects of Hebrew education, we have 
many proofs of its excellency. I can only select one ; the case of 
an aged man of distinction among the scribes, who was called to 
suffer under the tyrant already mentioned: his name was Eleazar. 
‘Wherefore,’ saith Antiochus, (before whom Eleazar had been brought) 
‘wherefore will you not wake up from this foolish philosophy of 
yours, and follow a philosophy which unites expediency with 
truth?’ Eleazar answered the insidious question thus: ‘ We, 
O Antiochus, who are persuaded that we conduct ourselves agree- 
ably to a Divine law, think no duty more imperative than that of 
full obedience to it. Yow deride our philosophy as though we 
live in it without good reason. Yet it thoroughly teaches us 
temperance, so that we master all the pleasures and desires ; and it 
exercises us in fortitude, so that we willingly undergo every toil ; 
and it instructs us in justice, so that in all our behaviour we give 
what is due; and it teaches us to be pious, so that we worship the 
only living God. You tyrannically force us to transgress this law 
that you may laugh when we comply; but this laugh you shall 
never have against me, nor will I violate the sacred oaths of my 
forefathers concerning the keeping of the law.’ The gray-headed 


* Prov. xxix. 15. + Ecclus. xxx. 13, 12. t Ecelus.. xxx. 14. 
§ Prov. xix. 18. || Ecclus. xxx. 1. q Deut. viii. 5, 6. 
** Prov. xiii. 1. Prov.-x/ 135 xxii. Ecelus. xxvii. 6. 
§§ Prov. xxix. 15. li|| Prov. xxiii. 13, 14. 
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man was bound and scourged; he was stripped of his flesh by 
the lash of the whips; his body sunk under the pain. Yet he 
retained his strength of principle upright and unbending. He 
was kicked in the abdomen by one of the guards, yet he patiently 
endured the savage violence. In the midst of it all he exhorted 
his brethren not to play a discreditable part through weakness, nor 
to change the course in which they had been brought up, nor be 
a pattern of impiety to the young, nor to disgrace themselves by 
becoming a derision to all men for cowardice, and despicable for 
want of spirit to defend their law even unto death. He then 
called out to the guards of the tyrant, ‘ Why do ye make delay?’ 
_ They brought him to the fire and threw him on the pile, yet he 
was stedfast in his principles, and died nobly in his torments. 
Thus this venerable man was enabled to steer his soul as a ship 
‘through the stormy sea of passions; though ill-used by the 
tyrant’s threats and overwhelmed by the tempestuous waves of 
torture, he by no means turned aside the rudder of piety until 
he had safely brought her into the harbour of immortal victory ; 
and thus was the tyrant’s hell exchanged for the paradise of 
God. 

Turning now to the other sex, I would remark that since the 
state of the next generation depended in a very great degree on 
the character of the females of the present, it became all-im- 
portant that the greatest care should be taken in the education of 
girls. This principle appears to have been fully appreciated by 
the faithful Hebrews, among whom the chastity of women (upon 
which the social happiness of a community entirely depends) 
was considered to be of the highest obligation ; and the laws pro- 
tecting virgins from seduction were such as to throw the respon- 
sibility so much on the father that the care of daughters became 
a source of great anxiety ; for if he sold a daughter for a wife, (and 
thus women were mostly disposed of in marriage among the 
Hebrews,) and she proved to have been unchaste, he became in- 
volved in shame and disgrace, and the loss of her dowry; and his 
child was punished with death.* As there does not appear to 
have been so much restriction upon the male sex, this indicates a 
state of society highly dangerous to female virtue ; we can, there- 
fore, imagine the conscious exultation of that Hebrew mother 


* These laws are found Lev. xix. 29; Exod. xxii. 16; Deut. xxii. 13—30. 
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who could faithfully declare, ‘1 was formerly a pure virgin, and 
did not go out from my father’s house, but kept within the walled 
building.* No ravisher, the spoiler of unprotected virtue, met 
me in the field, nor did the seducer, that deceitful serpent, corrupt 
me. I remained with my husband in the flower of my age.’+ 
The occupations of women show them to have been brought up 
in habits of great industry. They drew water for their families.t 
They were confectioners, cooks, and bakers,§ which last includes 
the whole process of bread-making, of which grinding the com 
formed a laborious part, and was done before daylight,|| showing 
that they were trained to early rising.{] They seem to have been 
occupied in the field, and the ingathering of the vintage was 
performed by them, as that of the harvest was by the men.** 
Their industrial employments also included, besides the common 
duties of the household,t+ such occupations as, according to 
custom, were proper for women, as spinning,|{ weaving,§{ making 
clothes,|||| embroidery and tapestry,4/{] for the benefit of parents 
before marriage, and after it for that of the husband and children ;*** 
and the appearance that husbands and children made in the gates 
of their cities was the criterion of the conduct and character of 
females at home.ttt It does not appear that the Hebrew women 
were much occupied in literary pursuits. We must not, however, 
suppose, because literature did not form a material part of a 
female’s education, that therefore she remained in ignorance; on 
the contrary, she partook of the oral, and, consequently, of the 
principal part of the instruction of the family, and attended the 
great festivals ; that of the vintage being apparently the woman’s, 
while that of the harvest was more particularly for the man, 
though all might be engaged in them,{{{ and she heard the public 
reading of the Divine law-covenant on the sabbatical year at the 


* A figurative expression forming a parallelism with the first member 
of the sentence. + Cotton, 4 Mace. xviii. 9—19, p. 274. 

+ Gen. xxiv. 13, 15; xxix. 6—10; Exod. ii. 16; Jer. xiv. 8, Dr. Blay- 
ney’s tr. 8vo. p. 294. § 1 Sam. viii. 13. 

| Jer. xxv. 10. Dr. Blayney has excellently illustrated this passage in 
his quotation from Harmer’s Observations. q Prov. xxxi. 15. 

** Zech. ix. 17; Prov. xxxi. 16. ++ Prov. xxxi. 27. 

a} Prov. xxxi. 19. §§ Prov. xxxi. 13. |\|| Prov. xxxi. 21, 24. 

gq Prov. xxxi. 22. *kk Prov. xxxi. 22, 24. 

H+ Prov. xxxi. 31. Good, Sacred Idyls, pp. 104,105. — {tt Zech. ix. 17. 
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feast of tabernacles. Some examples in the Hebrew writings 
show that considerable knowledge and wisdom was attainable by 
their women, although letters should not have been taught them ; 
and that it was quite possible for a daughter or mother in Israel 
to become eminent in the gate of her city. For instance, Joab 
could entrust his scheme, for the restoration of Absalom to his 
father’s favour, to a female of Tekoa, who managed her task with 
an adroitness that entitled her to the character of a wise woman ;* 
and in the pursuit of Sheba Ben Bichri, when Joab had invested 
the city wherein he had taken refuge, the influence of a woman’s 
wisdom induced the elders to yield the traitor’s head, and thus 
a peaceful and loyal mother-city in Israel was saved from destruc- 
tion.t One cannot but admire the prudent conduct of the wife 
of Nabal the Carmelite, which averted the consequences that 
would have ensued from his churlishness towards David and his 
followers,t and the wisdom of Huldah the prophetess must have 
indeed been great for the Lord to have been consulted through 
her on so momentous an occasion as that of the discovery of the 
law by which it was seen that the nation had forsaken the covenant 
of the Lord.§ Nor would I forget the mother of king Lemuel, 
nor the prophecy which she taught her son,|| which shows her to 
have been a truly wise woman. Also Miriam, the sister of Moses, 
was 2 woman of no mean accomplishments ; she led the daughters 
of Israel both by instrumental and vocal music, when they sang 
that glorious song which celebrated the destruction of Pharaoh 
and their own deliverance, and it is declared that by her, in con- 
junction with Moses and Aaron, the Lord led Israel out of the 
land of Egypt. The wife of Lapidoth was a prophetess, and 
held the rank of judge in Israel: she incited Barak to march 
against Sisera and his nine hundred iron chariots. She personally 
assisted in the battle which broke the Canaanitish yoke, and then 
commemorated the splendid victory in strains of as sublime poetry 
and heart-stirring patriotism as ever sounded in the ears of mortal 
man. A more striking illustration of the effects of oral teaching 
on the female character is found in the case of Esther, who knew 
the history of her nation and (as we have said) could declare 


* 2 Sam. xiv. 2. + 2 Sam. xx. 16, 22. t 1 Sam. ii. 2—35. 
§ 2 Kings xxii. 8—i0; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14—25. || Prov. xxxi. 
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‘from my youth up I have heard in the tribe of my family that 
thou Lord tookest Israel from among all people, and our fathers 
from all their predecessors for a perpetual inheritance.”* That 
teaching had so embued her mind with reverence for God, and 
love for her nation as to enable her to set aside the selfishness 
that is almost universally connected with sudden elevation to 
rank in society, and she ventured her life to save her people, who 
were on the brink of utter destruction from the machinations of 
the minions of a corrupt court and the vile craft of a jealous 
statesman.t But, a most illustrious example of the powerful in- 
fluence of Hebrew oral instruction on the female mind is exhibited 
to us in the conduct of the mother of seven sons, to whom 
reference has already been made, when, before her eyes, in one day, 
they were, one by one, consigned to merciless tortures, because 
they would not forsake the law of the God of their fathers. She 
dared to exhort them to the last to be stedfast in their cause, and 
sympathy for her beloved children did not move her from her 
fixed purpose, rather to devote them to God, than that they should 
abjure the faith ; thus, indeed, showing her extreme affection for 
them through her fear of God. Religious principle in the midst 
of unparalleled sufferings manfully nerved her mind, gave her 
energy to look beyond the temporary calls of maternal love, and 
enabled her to prove herself to be a true daughter of Abraham. 
As if possessing a mind of adamant, and again bringing forth the 
entire number of her sons to an immortal life, she besought and 
encouraged them to die rather than transgress the commandments 
of God, thus vanquishing the violence of a tyrant who vainly 
attempted to destroy the polity of the Hebrews by forcing them to 
abandon the laws of the God of their fathers.t 


* Esther xv. 5, Apocr. t+ Esther iii. 5, 8,9; iv. LL; v. 13. 
} Cotton, 4 Mace. viii—xviii. pp. 2483—276. 
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SPIRITUAL HEROES.* 


We congratulate Mr. Stoughton alike on the selection of his 
subject, and the successful manner in which he has treated it. 
A reverence for those great spirits who form epochs in the progress 
of the human race will always be cultivated by minds which are 
seeking, in the use of the humbler talents intrusted to their care, to 
benefit mankind. Without going the length of those philosophers 
who contend that in the present disorganised age there is 
nothing left to us but the worship of genius, as embodied in the 
men of other times, we hold that the conduct and motives of 
illustrious departed ones, who, by great zeal and unwearied dili- 
gence, exerted a powerful influence for good, not only on the 
condition of one community, but upon mankind at large—not only 
upon the character of their own existing generation, but on the 
destinies of posterity, will always have a charm for the studious, 
earnest, benevolent minds of each successive age; and many such 
minds are amongst us even now. The heroes whose characters 
and actions are inscribed on the outspread pages of history appear 
to us as idealizations of humanity, striving upwards to godlike 
perfection. From their urns they rule our spirits, and though 
dead they are continually speaking to us words of instruction and 
comfort. Their struggles and sufferings entitle them to an 
affectionate homage, while the manifestations of superior ex- 
cellence in them, challenge our devout acknowledgments to God 
as to the giver of every good and perfect gift. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in comprising within the 
bounds of a definition all that goes to constitute genuine heroism, 
there are certain unmistakeable acts and characteristics which 
stamp some men at least in every age as heroes. The appear- 
ance of extraordinary genius may be supposed to be regulated by 
a great comprehensive law, so that no age has been overburdened 
with talent, nor has any been totally destitute ; but circumstances 
give birth to heroism, or at least furnish opportunities for its 
manifestation. Conversant with difficulties and dangers, it 


* Sprrituan Heroes; or, Sketches of the Puritans, their Character 
and Times. By Jonn Stovauron. 12mo. pp. 436. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 1848. 
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flourishes most in seasons of peril and terror; and hopes and 
toils for bright and halcyon days in nights of darkness and op. 
pression. It is impossible candidly to study the events narrated 
in the volume before us, and to analyse the spirit of the worthies 
whose names are embalmed in these sketches of puritan character, 
without justifying our author’s title, ‘ Spiritual Heroes.’ If hero. 
ism be a self-reliant obedience to a secret impulse—if it be a noble 
battling, and that single-handed, with a host of enemies—if it be 
a spirit which, aiming at the highest good, pursues its object in 
contradiction to the voice of mankind—if it be a temper of self. 
devotement which seeks the advantage of the many, careless of 
its own ease and safety,—then many of the puritans have earned 
for themselves the name of heroes. History has had something 
to say about them, though it has not always been said in the 
kindest spirit, and just because they were spiritual. The world 
tolerates, nay admires, zeal in everything but in religion. A 
zealous friend, a zealous patriot, it understands as worthy, but a 
zealous Christian it thinks of as a fanatic or a fool, as one who 
has Jost some portion of his sanity or of his integrity. The 
fathers of our nonconformity have thus been judged of by persons 
incompetent to scan their motives or understand their spirit. 
Their opponents and masters, their tyrants and persecutors, had 
strong reasons for vilifying them; and the profligate wits who 
abounded in the reign of the second Charles were adepts in the 
art of caricaturing the good, the true. Acting on the adage, that 
some portions of mud will stick where much is thrown, they 
plentifully bespattered the objects of their aversion and sport. The 
time is coming, if it has not come, in which justice will be 
awarded to these calumniated men in both hemispheres. In the 
new world, where they planted the tree of liberty and watered it 
with tears, a race of free men sit under its shadow, and are, in 
many respects, acting worthy of their sires. And in this old, but 
not worn-out, England, in this land venerable by age, but young 
in its spirits and hopes, the names of men long forgotten will yet 
be revived and become familiar as household words. 

Thomas Carlyle has written well on heroes and hero worship in 
general, and has spoken of the puritans in particular, in terms 
of commendation, as when he says of their faith— 


‘It was a genuine thing, for nature has adopted it, and it has grown and 
grows. Look now at American Saxondom ; and at that little fact of the 
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sailing of the Mayflower, two hundred years ago! Were we of open sense 
as the Greeks were, we had found a poem here; one of nature's own 
poems, such as she writes in broad facts over great continents. For it was 
properly the beginning of America; there were straggling settlers in 
America before, some material as of a body was there, but the soul of it was 
first this. These poor men, driven out of their own country, not able well 
to live in Holland, determine on settling in the new world. Black untamed 
forests are there, and wild savage creatures, but not so cruel as star cham- 
ber hangmen. They thought the earth would yield them food if they tilled 
ithonestly; the everlasting heaven would stretch there too overhead ; they 
should be left in peace to prepare for eternity by living well in this world of 
time, worshipping in what they thought the true, not the idolatrous way. 
These men, | think, had a work! The weak thing becomes strong one day, 
if it be a true thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then; but 
nobody can manage to laugh at it now. Puritanism has got weapons and 
sinews ; it has cunning in its ten fingers, strength in its right arm; it can 
steer ships, fell forests, remove mountains; it is one of the strongest 
things under the sun at present.—Heroes and Hero Worship, pp. 226, 7. 


Honour to the man who can write thus of a thing yet vastly 
misunderstood, though we fear, for his own sake, that he has not 
much hearty sympathy with puritanism as a religious thing. He 
puts Jesus Christ and Mohammed into the same category, and 


while he calls the former ‘the divine man,’ and otherwise com- 
pliments him as a prophet, reserves his warmest praises for the 
preacher of Mecca. This manner of estimating the character of 
Christ is to us very objectionable, as it assumes that homage is 
religion, and the world’s Redeemer is merely a man of the highest 
genius, rather than the manifestation of Deity to be imitated, 
adored, and loved. We object to placing David and Homer, 
Bezaleel and Phidias, on the same elevation, as sublimely inspired 
men, equally the sons of God; and still more do we object to the 
supposed honour put on the Saviour in exalting him to an equality 
with them, seeing he ‘thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God.’ We are not content that as a Redeemer he should be 
simply counted among the illustrious persons who have delivered 
mankind from a difficulty or a want, but are concerned that he 
should be recognised as exclusively entitled to the glory of human 
redemption. This view of Jesus regulates the manifestations of 
our regard for human nature. While honouring man as man, we 
delight to glorify God in him. We value intellect, but prize it far 
more highly when it is sanctified by Divine Grace. Of all 
heroes, spiritual heroes share our highest regards. ‘My mother 
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and my brethren are these, who hear the word of God, and 
keep it.’ 

With all the commendable qualities of Carlyle as an historian, 
and they are many, he is not likely, according to our judgment, to 
enter fully and aright into the spirit of the exiles who clubbed 
their means to go out in search of a better country, or the mo-. 
tives of those who remained at home to blend their energies 
and prayers in earnest contention for spiritual Christianity. 
Mr. Stoughton has supplied the want. With a hearty love of his 
heroes, and with more than ordinary insight into human nature, 
he has brought the stores of his matured and gifted mind, con- 
versant as it is with all the facts of nonconforming history, to 
illustrate one of its most deeply interesting periods. There is 
a charm and freshness about the volume which must render it 
attractive especially to the young, while its masterly sketches of 
individual character and its grouping of scenes and circumstances 
are adapted vividly to impress the imaginations of all classes of 
readers. The candour and discrimination of the author will com- 
mend his performance to men of another school than that for 
which he writes. The taste displayed in the getting-up of the 
book is in admirable keeping with the artistic skill of the author's 
mind. By this contribution he has laid his own denomination, 
and, indeed, the whole Church of God, under deep obligation, 
which we trust will be suitably acknowledged by the wide cir- 
culation of his volume. We hope to justify our high com- 
mendation by some extracts presently to be laid before our 
readers. 

It is happily no longer necessary to vindicate the puritans and 
nonconformists in the stand which they made for liberty of con- 
science. The evils with which they contended are now generally 
acknowledged to be great. It is felt that, of all tyrannies, eccle- 
siastical tyranny is the worst, because it penetrates to the soul 
and binds the conscience as well as the outer nature. It makes 
man a slave mentally as well as physically, and, therefore, utterly 
a slave. It is now felt that, of all monopolies, religious monopoly 
is the worst, because it turns to a stagnant and prohibited pool 
the crystal river of life, which God intended to flow free though 
sun and shade, that men in every land might cool their thirst 
without money or price. To strike off the fetters of that bondage, 
and to open up the fountain of spiritual life, was the noble aim 
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of Roger Holland, Cartwright, Robinson, Philip Nye, and a band 
of earnest, spiritual men ‘of whom the world was not worthy.’ 
In asserting ‘their personal freedom, and labouring to secure it 
as an inheritance for posterity, they employed means unexception- 
able, and, generally speaking, used them in a right spirit. It is 
easy to charge them with a want of humility, because they did 
not acquiesce in the state of things around them ; but it was their 
very humility before God, their submission to him, which prevented 
them from submitting to man in the things of God. It is easy 
enough to declaim against puritanical fanaticism, but much more 
difficult to prove that the bulk of these heroes were unsound in the 
faith of Scripture or immoral in practice. They were men of 
blameless lives, and walked close with God, placing their feet in 
the print of His footsteps ‘ who went about doing good.’ Nothing 
is easier than to denounce the puritanical sourness and austerity 
of men who were persecuted to strange cities, or imprisoned in 
damp dungeons ; but amidst all their sufferings they were remark- 
ably cheerful and hopeful. Like the captives to whom the tyrant 
said, ‘ Ye slaves, ’tis in our power to hang ye,’ they replied, ‘Then 
tis in our power to be hanged, and scorn ye.’ Some of them 
had a playfulness akin to that of Sir Thomas More on the scaffold. 
Few of them soothed their enemies by petitions or the show of 
sorrow. Multitudes of them, including women, went forth 
without a murmur, wearing their own habitual greatness, to suffer 
or to die. Tossed on a tempestuous ocean, they never struck sail 
to a fear. They came into port greatly, or sailed securely and 
manfully in their frail bark. ‘ Great men have been amongst us.’ 

We speak not only of ‘the brave Lord Brook,’ the members of 
‘the Islington congregation,’ and ‘the three martyrs,’ to whom 
Mr. Stoughton has devoted three attractive chapters of his volume, 
but of a large number of whom these were the types, when we 
say they shall be in everlasting remembrance. They wove for 
themselves a garland, not of laurel, nor of roses blooming and 
withering among thorns, nor of myrtle shrinking and dying away 
before the blast; but of flowers gathered from the fields of light, 
immortal in their fragrance and unchanging in their freshness, 
bedewed indeed with tears, but ‘such as angels shed.’ 

There is some difficulty in conveying an adequate idea of the - 
contents of the volume before us. It opens with a graphic 


chapter concerning a congregation that met to worship in the 
VOL. 
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fields at Islington, so long ago as May-day, in the year of our Lord 
1558, when Mary was on the throne of England; and its sue. 
cessive chapters lead us down to the memorable fifth of November, 
1688, when the prince of Orange landed at Torbay, to ascend 
the British throne. From the chapter entitled ‘Oxford under 
Owen,’ we make the following extract, as it is a good specimen of 
our author’s style, and may convey some information about Crom- 
well not generally known :— 


‘On the death of the Earl of Pembroke, in January, 1650, a convocation | 


was held, when the members of the University unanimously elected Oliver 
Cromwell to the office of Chancellor. Warriors seem by no means the 
fittest persons for such an office, but Oxford still retains a partiality for 
men of that class. The University has placed Wellington in the chair 
once occupied by Cromwell; and many of my readers will agree with 
Kohl, who says, “These are the two most remarkable chancellors of 
Oxford I ever heard of.” Cromwell had something to recommend him for 
the post beside his military renown and political power. He was anything 
but an illiterate and tasteless fanatic. Waller, the poet, who was his 
kinsman, says he was very well read in the Greek and Roman story, 
and Whitelocke informs us that he was capable of holding a discourse in 
Latin with the Swedish Ambassador. Cromwell was a lover of the fine 
arts. He saved the painted windows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
from spoliation, carefully preserved the cartoons, and would permit no 
injury to be done to those noble specimens of architecture, Hampton Court 
and Windsor Castle. The man who employed Milton to draw up his state 
papers, and Simon to engrave his coins, could not be destitute of taste. He 
was fond of Music; and when the organ of Magdalen College was, at last, 
taken down, he ordered it to be conveyed to Hampton Court, where he had 
it placed in the great gallery, and was accustomed to soothe his mind amidst 
the cares of politics by listening to the tones of that noble instrument. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that Cromwell proved himself a patron of litera 
ture. His well-known permission to Walton to import paper for his noble 
polyglott duty-free is an example. So is the following circumstance men 
tioned by Dibdin in his “Northern Tour.” “ An inventory of sums con- 


tributed to the College Library at Glasgow is preserved. The first leaf 7 
contains this memorandum: ‘ His Majesty’s contribution was graciously | 


granted at Setoun, the 14th of July, in 1633. Charles R. It is our gra- 
cious pleasure to grant for the advancement of the library and fabric of 
the College of Glasgow the sum of two hundred pounds sterling.’ So much 


for the promise of Charles. The performance was from the privy purse 7 


the Protector twenty-one years afterwards, and is thus denoted: ‘ This sum 
_ was paid by the Lord Protector, a.p. 1654." It should also be remembered, 
that the establishment of a University at Durham, which has justly been 
regarded as reflecting honour on the name of Van Mildert, who was mainly 
instrumental in the accomplishment of the object a few years ago, was 
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contemplated by Oliver Cromwell nearly two centuries since, and was 
actually carried into effect, by writ of privy seal, dated May 25th, 1657 ; 
but the infant University speedily perished, owing to the death of the Lord 
Protector so soon afterwards. After the election of Cromwell to the office 
of Chancellor of Oxford, he sought to promote the literary welfare of the 
University. He bestowed on the Public Library twenty-five ancient MSS., 
of which the greater part were Greek, and he established a private divinity 
reader, with a stipend of a hundred pounds per annum. But the best ser- 
vice he rendered to the University was in the nomination of Dr. John 
Owen, at that time Dean of Christ church, to the Vice-chancellorship.’ 
pp. 196—200. 

Most of the men who studied at Oxford during the Pro- 
tectorate, and became eminent in the walks of science and scholar- 
ship, are sketched accurately, and frequently in a most living form. 


As an example of this, we give the following picture of Button, 
Locke, Penn, and South :— 


‘Among the Canons of Christ church was that distinguished scholar, 
Ralph Button, who, on his being elected to the fellowship of Merton College, 
in 1663, entirely by his own merit, won from Dr. Prideaux, the Rector of 
Exeter College, the witty compliment, that “all who were elected beside 
him were not worth a Button.” And among the gownsmen who in these 
days passed the solemn quadrangle, and loitered in the bright green 
meadows of Christ church, were some as notable characters as Oxford has 
ever seen. That pale, delicate, studious young man, who has just taken his 
Bachelor's degree, is destined to carry his penetrating genius into the 
realms of metaphysics, and to place himself, beyond all reasonable question, 
at the head of English philosophers; and with convincing power and 
manly eloquence he will expound those principles of toleration, for the 
maintenance of which the head of this college has had to fight many @ 
battle. Yonder quiet, sedate youth, just issuing from his college-chambers, 
musing much as he walks along, is to be the founder of a new state in the 
far-off regions of the West, whose peaceful government, whose repudiation 
of war in every form, will stamp his empire with an unprecedented charac- 
ter, and render the country of his adoption and his rule unique in the 
history of the world. And the hearty-looking gownsman, with a keen, but 
not very good-humoured expression, who has now passed under the college- 
gateway, is a person whose talents, wit, and manly eloquence, will render 
him one of the cleverest, if not one of the best, preachers of the church 
of England. The reader will recognize these men as Locke, Penn, and 
South. They were all three students at Christ church in Owen’s time.’ 

pp. 106, 107. 

An anecdote is afterward related of South which redounds 
little to his credit. At Oxford he had extravagantly eulogised 
Cromwell, in a Latin poem, yet extant. Thirty years after, in 
the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, he calls him that ‘bankrupt 
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beggarly fellow, entering the parliament house with a threadbare 
torn cloak, and a greasy hat, and, perhaps, neither of them paid 
for.’ We must not, however, linger over these tempting pages, but 
hasten to make a closing extract from the chapter entitled ‘ The 
Three Graves.’ The scene is laid in the little village of Oakington, 
about four miles from Cambridge, where repose the mortal 
remains of Osland, Oddey, and Holcroft, three Congregational 
pastors. The simple story of their lives is told, as the author 
repeats the task of Old Mortality, by ‘freeing the funeral stone 
from the moss that covers it, and renewing the half-effaced in- 


- scription,’ and he then takes leave of the home of these sleepers 
thus :— 


‘Farewell to Oakington ! farewell to the graves of the puritans! England 
has many time-worn and ivy-crowned ruins in her old cities and villages 
dear to the antiquary and the poet,—edifices now crumbling away in silence 
and solitude, but once the scenes of activity and life——castles that resounded 
with the minstrel’s lyre, and abbeys and churches that echoed with “ the 
service of song ;’—but of all her ruins, the remains of her illustrious sons, 
now crumbled into dust and ashes, but once inhabited by noble, active 
souls, thrilling with the richest music of genius and piety, are the most 
precious. They hallow their resting-places—they cover them with holy 
recollections—they re-awaken the train of associations which struck the 
mind of the Hebrew patriot when he spake of “the land of his fathers’ se- 
pulchres.” Imbued with these sentiments, while I love to wander among 
the stately ruins of our architecture, still more do I love to sit on the 
grassy hillock of some puritan grave, and there to muse over the crumbled 
heaps of those noble temples, which God himself hath built and sanctified, 
and will one day re-edify.’—pp. 414, 415. 


If it be true, as unquestionably it is, that the influence of great 
deeds cannot die, but, like the sun and moon, renew their light, 
and in all coming time guide and cheer those that look on them, 
then has Mr. Stoughton done good service to the cause of 
humanity and freedom, of Divine truth and spiritual Christianity, 
by this rehearsal of the actions and words of our puritan fore- 
fathers. We beg to offer him our warmest thanks for the 
pleasure he has afforded us by this publication, and advise him, 
in the event of a second edition being called for, to add to it 
an index or expanded table of contents, by means of which its 
rich and varied materials will be far more accessible for occasional 
reference than they are at present. 


G. 8. 
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SIMON MAGUS, THE FIRST HERESIARCH. 


In our accounts of this remarkable man, who has been very 
commonly regarded as the earliest of the heretics that troubled 
the Christian Church, fable is so largely intermingled, that it is 
difficult to tell what truth there is in anything reported of him, 
beyond the brief notice in the New Testament.* According to 
Justin Martyr,t the next authority in point of time, and, from 
his being also a Samaritan by birth, probably the next also in 
point of trustworthiness, Simon was a Samaritan, born in the 
village of Gitti or Gitthi, T'irrwy or Tirrév in the Genitive, as 
Justin and Eusebius ¢ write it, Turdav, as Theodoret § writes it. 
If, as some think, he is the Simon mentioned by Josephus, || he 
was, according to that writer, a Jew by religion, and a Cyprian by 
birth. The discrepancy between this statement and that already 
cited it has been proposed to reconcile by the supposition that 
Justin’s statement originated in the substitution or mistake of 
Tirrveds for Kirrseds, and consequently that Simon was really a 
native of Cittium in Cyprus. But we are disposed to prefer the 
statement of Justin as it now stands, and to think that either 
Josephus is mistaken, or, which is more likely, that the Simon 
mentioned by him was a different person altogether. According 
to the account in the Recognitiones and the Clementina of the 
Pseudo-Clemens, which account is professedly given by Aquila, 
who had been a friend and disciple of Simon, the latter was the 
son of Antonius and Rachel, and was a native of the ‘ vicus Gytho- 
rum,’ in the district of Samaria. He is described as well versed 
in Greek literature and in magic; and as being vainglorious 
and boastful to an extraordinary degree. According to this very 
dubious authority he had professed himself a follower of Dositheus, 
an heretical teacher who first promulgated his doctrines about the 
time of John the Baptist’s death, and who was accompanied by a 
female, whom he designated Luna, ‘the Moon,’ and by a chosen 
band of disciples, whose number, thirty, corresponded to the 


* Acts viii. J—18, 1I8S—24. + Apolog. Prima, c. 26, p. 190, 
ed. Hefele. t A. EZ. ii. 13. § Haret. Fabul. Compend. i. 1. 
| Ant, Jud lib. xx. ¢. vii. § 2. 
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number of days in a lunar month. Into this chosen number, on 
a vacancy occurring, Simon obtained admission. 

According to the Clementina, Simon had studied at Alexandria, 
and both he and Dositheus had been disciples of John the Baptist. 
Simon soon began to disparage the teachings of his leader; and 
sought, by boasting of the wonders which his magical skill enabled 
him to perform, to induce the other disciples of Dositheus to 
choose him as their chief. He also won the affections fof the female 
companion of Dositheus, though he refused to avail himself of 
her partiality until he could do it reputably. Dositheus, provoked 
by his disparaging remarks, seized him, and attempted to whip 
him ; but the rod passed through his body ‘as if through smoke, 
and Dositheus himself recognising his superiority, fell down and 
worshipped him; and, yielding to him the leadership of his sect, 
died soon after. Simon now took Luna as his companion, and 
while he claimed to be himself ‘a certain power (virtutem quan- 
dam) greater than the Creator’ (que sit supra conditorem Deum), 
he asserted that Luna was ‘the all-producing wisdom’ (cunctorum 
genetricem sapientiam), who had descended from heaven. He 
also privately affirmed to his disciples that he was neither the son 
of Antonius nor the lover of Luna; that he had been conceived in 
the womb of his mother when yet a virgin.* Although this 
account, in its full extent, is obviously absurd and incredible, and 
some parts (e. g. Simon’s miraculous birth) are apparently bor- 
rowed from the gospel narratives, it is likely that the representa- 
tion that Simon was first the disciple and afterwards the successor 
of Dositheus, as the leader of a sect, is founded on truth.t 

A small sect of Dositheans remained till the time of Origen, and 
even much later :{ these perhaps originated from a portion of the 
sect who refused to accept Simon as their leader, and retained 
their original designation. In the Constitutiones Apostolice$ 
Simon is represented as a disciple of Dositheus, and as having, 
with the aid of a fellow-disciple, Cleobius, deprived him of his 
leadership. If this was so, Cleobius and Simon did not continue 


* Recognit. S. Clement. lib. ii. 7—14; Clementina, Homil. ii. c. 22—26. 

+ Origen, In Mattheum Commentar. Series. c. 33. s. ut alii, tract. xxvii, 
Contra Celsum, lib. i. 57, lib. vi. 11, Periarchon, lib. iv. 17, ed. Delarue; 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 

} Ittigius, De Heresiarchis, sect. i. cap. i. § lib. vi. c. 8. 
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to agree, for each became the founder of a separate sect. That 
Simon had a female companion is also borne out by other authori- 
ties beside the author of the Recognitiones, but her name, as we 
shall presently see, is very doubtful, and the time of his forming 
an acquaintance with her was probably long after his connexion 
with Dositheus had ceased. 

These notices furnish nearly all that is reported of Simon pre- 
vious to the time at which the deacon Philip met him at a Sama- 
ritan city, of which the name is not given, and those transactions 
occurred which are noticed in the New Testament, the only really 
authentic record of any part of this remarkable man’s history. 
At the time of Philip’s visit to the city, Simon had been there for 
some time,* practising magical arts with such an appearance of 
success as to draw after him the bulk of the population.t He 
announced himself as ‘some great one ;’ or, somewhat more exactly, 
as ‘the power of God called great ;’ terms not definite enough 
to inform us clearly of the nature of his pretensions, but sufficient 
to describe their general character. Struck with the miracles of 
Philip, as indicating a power far exceeding any that he could 
himself pretend to, he professed himself a Christian, and was 
baptized ; a step which implied the previous renunciation of his 
own claims to supernatural power. His subsequent offer to the 
Apostle Peter (who had come down from Jerusalem to the city 
where Philip had preached) of a sum of money, that he might 
obtain for it the power of conferring the Holy Spirit, with the 
miraculous powers that resulted from it, led the Apostle to rebuke 
him with the severest indignation, and must, no doubt, have led 
to his being cut off from the communion of the Christian Church ; 
upon which he appears to have reassumed his former magical arts, 
and the claims to Divine power founded upon them. 

It was, perhaps, after these transactions that he became con- 
nected with his female companion. According to Tertullian,t he 
devoted the money which he had offered to the Apostle to the 
purchase or hire of a Tyrian prostitute of the name of Helena, 
who became the partner of his impostures, and the companion of 
his future life. Irenzeus,§ Eusebius,|| and Epiphanius,§/ confirm 
the account of Tertullian, that this companion of Simon was of 


* Acts viii. 11. + v. 10. t De Anima, c. 34. 
§ Adv. Heres. lib. i. c. 20. || A. £. ii. 13. q Heres. xxi. 
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Tyre; but the present text of Justin,* from whom Eusebius pro- 
fessedly quotes, does not mention the place. She is called Helena 
by Justin, Ireneus (according to Grabe’s edition,) Tertullian, 
Eusebius, Epiphanius, Augustin,t according to the MSS. and 
Caillauw’s edition, Cyril of Jerusalem,t and Jerome,§ and the 
Clementina :|| but, according to the older editions of Irenaeus 
and Augustin, she was called Selene; and this form of the name 
appears to have been known to the author of the Recognitiones, 
who translates it Luna. The place which she occupied in the 
system inculcated by Simon will be presently noticed. The 
Roman procurator Felix, during his government of Judea, availed 
himself of the services of one of his friends, Simon, a Jew by 
religion, but a Cypriot by birth, and a professed magician, to 
seduce the Jewish princess Drusilla from her husband Azizus, 
king of Emesa. Many eminent critics identify this Simon with 
the subject of this article; but the identity of name and profession, 
common as both were, seems hardly sufficient to counterbalance 
the difference of statement respecting country and religion. If 
the identity could be established, it would show that Simon 
remained in the East long after his interview with the Apostle 
Peter. He appears to have regained a portion of his influence 
over the Samaritans, for even in Justin’s time they continued to 
revere him. 

The latter part of Simon’s career appears to have been passed 
at Rome. Here, according to Justin Martyr, he arrived in the 
time of Claudius, and obtained such high credit, both with senate 
and people, as to have been accounted a god, and to have hada 
statue erected to him ‘in the river Tiber’ (usually interpreted to 
mean, in the island formed by the division of the channel of the 
river), ‘between the two bridges,’ with the inscription in Latin, 
SIMONI DEO sancTo. The minuteness of Justin’s description, and 
his distinct appeal ** that the statue might be removed, render it 
difficult to dispute his statement; yet the fact that an inscription 
existed in the island of the Tiber (where it was seen and read, A.D. 
1662, by Marquardus Gudius), sEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO SACRUM, 
has given reason to suspect that Justin inadvertently mistook a 


* Apol. Prima. c. 26. + De Heres. ce. i. t Cateches. vi. 
§ Ad Ctesiphont. adv. Pelagium Epist. 43, ed. Benedict, 133, ed. Vallarsi- 
q lc. &e. 56. ** 0. 56. 
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statue of the Sabine deity, Semo Sancus or Sangus, to whom 
several inscriptions have been found, for one of Simon the Sama- 
ritan.* Irenzeus, who says it was reported that Claudius Cesar 
had erected a statue to Simon,f Tertullian,t and the other fathers, 
who a the statement, can be regarded only as re-echoing the 
account of Justin.§ 
Whether Simon ever encountered Peter after their interview in 
the Samaritan city, cannot be determined: it is not impossible 
that they may have met, and that some conference or discussion 
may have taken place between them. The Recognitiones || and 
the Clementina4 give a long report of disputations between the 
two; but the scene is laid at Ceesarea in Palestine.** The Constitu- 
tiones Apostolice ++ also place the conference at Cesarea. Accord- 
ing to the Clementina,t{ Simon, being overcome by Peter, fled 
from the Apostle, who, eager to renew the contest, followed his 
flying opponent from town to town along the Phoenician coast. 
According to an account which may be traced from Arnobius,$$ 
through the Constituttones Apostolica,|\\| Cyril of Jerusalem,4/ and 
later writers, Simon came to his death through another encounter 
with Peter; for, having at Rome raised himself into the air, by the 
aid of evil spirits, he was, at the prayer of Peter and Paul, who 
were then at Rome, precipitated from a great height, and died 
from the consequences of his fall. Whether this legend has any 
foundation in fact it is hard to say. Dr. Burton *** attempts to 
get some truth out of the indubitably fabulous circumstances with 
which the death of Simon, however it may have occurred, has been 
interwoven. The silence of Justin, Irenzeus, and Eusebius, is 
remarkable. Yet it is to be observed, that Eusebius affirms that 
Peter’s arrival at Rome destroyed the power and influence of 
Simon there; and his words intimate that the overthrow of 
Simon’s influence was accompanied, or soon followed, by his 
death.t¢t It is somewhat remarkable also that Suetonius{{t records 


* Gruter, Inscriptiones, vol. i. p. xevi. No. 5, comp. 6, 7, 8, ed. Greev. 

+ Adv. Heres. lib. i. c. 20. t Apologet. c. 13. 

§ See, however, Burton, Bampton Lectures, note 42. || lib. ii. &e. 

Hom. iii. *k Recog. i. 12; Clem. Hom. i. 15. ++ lib. vi. 9. 
} Homil. iv. &e. §§ Adv. Gentes, ii. 7. || || Ibid. and lib. ii. ¢. 14. 
TF le. *x* Bampton Lectures, lect. iv. p. 94, and note. 

H+ H. E. ii. 14, 15. tit Nero,.c- 
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the fall from the air of a person who was performing the part of 
Icarus, at a scenic representation in some public games at Rome, 
so near the emperor that Nero’s couch was sprinkled with his 
blood. Whether this incident has, as some have supposed, any 
connexion with the legend of Simon’s death, can only be matter 
of conjecture; but the coincidence of time and place is remark. 
able, for the death of Simon is usually placed in the reign of Nero, 
It is not unlikely that the accounts of Simon’s conflicts with Peter, 
whether at Ceesarea or at Rome, originated from the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles, on which the ready imagination and credulity 
of some early Christians led them to build a superstructure of 
fancied encounters of the same parties, whose first collision the 
sacred narrative had recorded. 

If Simon obtained any influence at Rome, his sect there did 
not last, for although, according to Justin Martyr,* nearly all the 
Samaritans continued to believe in him, his followers in other parts 
were few; and in Origen’s time +t the sect was nearly extinct; 
scarcely thirty, according to that writer, were to be found in 
Palestine, and none elsewhere. 

Simon is usually reckoned the first heresiarch: but the repre- 
sentation is not correct, if heresy be understood, in its modern 
acceptation, to mean a corrupted form of Christianity; for Simon 
was not a Christian at all, except for a very short period, and his 
doctrines did not include any recognition of the claims of Jesus 
Christ, of whom Simon was not the disciple, but the rival. Origen 
is clear on this point; for, in reply to Celsus, who had confounded 
the Simonians with the Christians, he says,t ‘Celsus is not aware 
that the Simonians by no means acknowledge Jesus to be the son 
of God; but they say that Simon is the power of God.’ The 
modern representation has become erroneous, from the change in 
the meaning of the word aipeous, heresis, which anciently meant 
‘sect ;’ and was applied (e. g. by Epiphanius) to the religious sects 
of the Jews, and the philosophical sects of the heathens, as well as 
to the bodies which split off from the so-called Catholic Church.§ 

We have noticed that Simon is said in the New Testament to 
have claimed to be some great one, and to have been regarded by 
his followers ‘ as the power of God, which is called great.’ Justin 


* c. 26. + Contra Celsum, i. 56. t Contra Cels. v. 62. 
§ Comp. Burton, Bampton Lectures, lect. iv. 
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Martyr says that the Samaritans acknowledged and worshipped 
him as the supreme God.* Irenzus says that he was glorified 
by many as God, and announced himself to be ‘the loftiest power,t 
that is, as Irenzeus explains it, the Father who is over all. That 
he declared himself to be the incarnate deity, is indeed supported 
by the testimony of all the fathers who mention him ;{ and some 
of them (e. g. Epiphanius and Theodoret) repeat the statement of 
Ireneus, that he had appeared to the Jews as the Son, to the 
Samaritans as the Father, and to other nations as the Holy Spirit. 

By this statement he would appear to have identified himself 
with Jesus Christ; and Augustin and the author of the Recog- 
nitiones also state that he did so identify himself. But the state- 
ment of Origen, already cited, forbids us to receive these ac- 
counts as true. It is more likely that Simon, having announced 
himself simply as an incarnation of the Deity, was differently 
regarded by his followers, according to their own peculiar views. 
It is consistent with this supposition that some of his followers 
had an image of him, representing him as Jupiter, and his partner 
Helena as Minerva.§ To this woman Helena he gave, according 
to Epiphanius, the name of Prunicus,|| and affirmed that she was 
the Holy Spirit, or rather he represented her, according to Irenzus, 
as ‘the first conception of his mind,’ the mother of all things, 
by whom he formed in his mind the conception of creating angels 
and archangels; and that she, proceeding from him (exilientem 
ex eo), and knowing what was his will, had descended to the lower 
regions (ad inferiora), and produced the angels and powers by 
whom the world was created. By these she was detained in 
bondage and subjected to all manner of indignities, they desiring 
to pass for independent unoriginated existences, for they were 
altogether ignorant of the existence of the higher being from 
whom her origin was derived.{{ While thus in bondage she had 
been compelled for ages to migrate from one female body to 


* Apol. Prima, c. 26. + Adv. Heres. i. 20. 

t Comp. Justin, Ireneus, UW. ce. ; Tertullian, De Anima, c. 34; Epiph. 
Heres. xxi. 1; Augustin, De Heres. c.i.; Theodoret, Heret. Fabul. Com- 
pend. lib.i. c. 1; Recog. Clement. ii. 7; Clementin. Homil. ii. 22. 

§ Ireneus, 1. 

| On this name see Matteo, Histoire du Gnosticisme, sect. i. ch. iii. § 2, 
p. 205. 

§ Comp. Recognitiones, lib. ii. ¢. 49. 
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another, ‘as from vessel to vessel’ (veluti de vase in vas) ; had 
animated in ancient times the form of the famous Helena, the 
cause of the Trojan war; and had at length been subjected to 
the degradation of inhabiting the body of a common prostitute, 
The Supreme Being had then himself descended, both to liberate 
her, and to correct the misgovernment of the world, through the 
ambition of the creating angels, by affording to men the oppor. 
tunity of being saved by the recognition (or acknowledgment) of 


. himself; and in his descent had assumed the form of the Virtues, 


Powers, and Angels, and had appeared among men as man, though 
not really partaking of human nature, and had been supposed to 
suffer, though he had not really suffered. 

Such, according to Irenzeus, was Simon’s own account of his 
incarnation ; and, if we except the last part, which connects the 
incarnation of Simon with the appearance of Jesus, and perhaps 
the identity of his Helena with her famous namesake, it is likely 
that Irenzus has not unfairly represented Simon’s pretensions. 
It is evident his system partook of the general character of Gnos- 
ticism. Simon taught that as the prophets had been inspired by 
the Angels who created the world, no regard was to be paid to 
their writings by those who expected deliverance from himself and 
Helena; that salvation depended on his grace alone, and not on 
good works, and indeed that no works were naturally or essen- 
tially righteous, but only accidentally so ; and that the world was 
to be dissolved, and those who received him delivered from the 
bondage of the creating angels. Consistently with these repre- 
sentations, Irenzeus adds that the priests of the sect which Simon 
formed are said to have lived licentiously ; to have used magical 
arts, exorcisms, enchantments, and philtres; and to have dealt 
with impure spirits, to have interpreted dreams, and followed other 
unlawful practices. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and Augustin, repeat 
the substance of this representation. Epiphanius states that 
Simon declared the Old Testament to be the production, not of 
the good God, but of several malignant powers, and affirmed that 
whoever believed in it would incur death. He charges Simon 
with licentiousness ; but these representations, though sufficiently 
in keeping with the character of Simon, are not to be implicitly 
received. That Simon denied the resurrection of the body, as 
Augustin states, is in all probability true; it harmonises with the 
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Gnostic character of his whole system; and indeed necessarily 
results from it. 

According to Theodoret and Epiphanius, whose account, how- 
ever, appears to be derived from different, and not always agreeing 
or consistent, sources, Simon is said to have held a more com- 
plicated system of Divine existences. Epiphanius says that he 
gave barbarous (that is, not Greek) names to the powers and autho- 
rities which he assigned to the various heavens. Theodoret says 
that Simon supposed an infinite power, which he called pi(opa trav 
bdwv, ‘the root of all things;’ this he said was fire, and that it 
had a two-fold energy or operation (évepyefay), one visible, the 
other hidden ; that the world had been produced, literally begotten 
(yervnrdv), by the visible operation of this fire; that this operation 
had first produced three ov(vyias, ‘connections,’ or ‘ pairs,’ which 
also he called pi¢as, ‘roots ;? the first pair he said were vois, 
‘mind,’ and ézivo.a, ‘intelligence; the second ¢évy, ‘speech,’ 
and évvoia, ‘conception ;’ the third Aoyiopds, ‘reasoning,’ and 
‘thought.’ But we apprehend that this description 
will hardly apply to Simon’s own teaching, and perhaps not to 
the opinions of any of his followers: for though his doctrine 
was evidently of a Gnostic character, we see no reason to think 
that it was so subtilely and fully developed as is here represented. 
Others have ascribed to Simon the first eight zeons in the yet more 
extended system of Valentinus.* In the Recognitionest and 
Clementinat Simon is represented as asserting that a plurality of 
Gods was recognised in the Mosaic law, and as quoting in proof 
the passages which are sometimes urged by modern orthodox 
Christians to prove a plurality of persons in the Godhead ; also 
as distinguishing between the Supreme God and the Creator,§ and 
representing himself as ‘ Prima Virtus,’ existing always and with- 
out beginning, becoming incarnate, working miracles ; as the son 
of God, abiding for ever (stans in eternum), and able to make those 
who believed on him abide for ever also.|| This statement of 
Simon’s own claims, though not in the Clementina, is alluded to 
in one or two places. But in other respects the author of the 


* See Burton, Bampton Lectures, note 48. + lib. ii. c. 39. 


* Hom. iii. 2, 38, 39. § ¢. 53, 54; Clement. l. ¢. || lib. iii. e. 47. 
{ Homil. i. 22, 24, 27. 
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Recognitiones gives a different character to the teachings of Simon, 
in the long and tedious disputations which he represents him as 
holding with Peter. 

Simon appears to have written some works, the titles of which 
are unknown. The author of the Constitutiones Apostolica* says 
that Simon and Cleobius, with their followers, forged and cir. 
culated books in the name of Christ and his disciples. Jeromet+ 
gives a brief citation, and Moses Bar Cephu, a writer of the tenth 
century, quotes several passages. The Prefatio Arabica ad Con- 
cilium Nicenumt speaks of a spurious Gospel of the Simonians, or 
perhaps a corrupted copy of the Canonical Gospels, divided into 
four parts, and named after the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass.§ 

The sect of the Simonians was of brief duration. The testi- 
monies of Justin and Origen have been already quoted. Accord- 
ing to Celsus|| some of the Simonians were called Heleniani, either 
from their worshipping Helena, or Simon himself, under the name 
of Helenus. Menander, another early Heresiarch, is said to have 
been a disciple of Simon, from whose doctrines his own are said to 
have differed but little. 

J.C. M. 


VEE: 
RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THEOLOGICAL SPECULATION ++ 


Amipst the pleasure and instruction which were imparted to 
me, my honoured friend, on the occasion of our last meeting, I 
heard with supreme interest the opinion you entertain concerning 
Rothe’s Theological Ethics. Indeed, I have met with no book 


* lib. vi. c. 16. + Comment. in Matt. xxiv. ad v. 5. 

t Concilia, vol. ii. col. 886, ed. Labbe. 

§ Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. i. p. 305, &c.; Fabric. Codex Apoeryph. 
N. T. vol. i. pp. 140, 377, ed. Hamb. 1719. 

|| Apud Origen. Contra Cels. lib. v. ¢. 62. 

q Comp. Ittigius, De Heresiarchis, sect. i. c. 5. 

** On the Interest which the Christian Life has in a right use of Scientific 
Theological Speculation ; with some reference to Dr. Rothe’s ‘ Theological 
Ethics.’ (Written to a theological friend.) ‘Translated from the May 
number of the ‘ Monatschrift fiir Die Evangelische Kirche der Rhein- 
provinz und Westphalens.’ 
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which has grasped so firmly the history of my belief and my 
theological views as this one, so that I may confidently apply to it 
what Nitzsch once said of Schleiermacher’s short representation 
of theological studies : ‘ quo de libro, si quis meum judicium requi- 
siverit, confidentius censebo, esse eum ante omnia a ceteris libris, 
quibus hoe tempore theologorum litteratura vel aucta est vel 
inundata, plane segregandum, deinde eidem tanquam novum 
auctorem et antesignanum preficiendum.’* But the greater the 
value I set upon this work, the more important is it that I should 
have your opinion concerning it, your condemnatory and your 
favourable jndgment, and I confess that your opposition to the 
claim of a distinct theological speculation, which Rothe contends 
for in the beginning of bis introduction, would not occur to me 
afresh without inducing me to strive to discover light and truth in 
reference to this critical subject ; for if I examine my own mind 
carefully, it cannot escape me, that it is just this theological specu- 
lation, which Rothe so earnestly and honourably treats about, 
which has influenced me chiefly in the praise I bestow on the 
book. It is not in the least my intention to enter into a purely 
scientific discussion here with men whose peculiar department is 
abstract scientific inquiry. The subject has a practical bearing, 
and I admit, without any fear of the ‘ unprejudiced’ (vorausset- 
zungslasen), that before I enter upon the scientific investigation my 
heart is quite pre-occupied with the hope that the result may be 
favourable, and in accordance with my inclinations. Whether 
such a desire is allowable, whether the Christian life is at all con- 
cerned about special theological speculations, on these subjects I 
ask you to unite your views with mine and assist me in coming to 
ascientific decision. Possibly, if your time is too much occupied, 
the honoured professor who entertains the same opinion on this 
question as yourself might relieve you of this trouble to the 
advantage of many young theologians in our province. From 
two such men most gladly would J receive instruction, and this 
I say in all sincerity, for it has to do with my practical Christian 
principles. Surely sympathy in scientific life may be permitted ; 
surely one may have a predilection for some one teacher: if this 
be denied, then not only is the practice of all ages of Christianity 


* Ad theologiam practicam felicius excolendam Observationes. In dem 
Bonner Programm pro 1831, p. 1. 
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contradicted, but any practical Christian concernment is also dis. 
allowed, and we are given over to the so-called ‘ unprejudiced) 
that is, to an unchristian science. If the Christians were to bring 
their disputes about property not before the ‘unjust’ but before 
the ‘saints,’ much more should the spirit of this command apply 
to distinct Christian doctrines, and even to the whole range of 
religion and morals. The Gospel, according to the eternal design 
of God, should not be revealed to the wise and prudent, but it 
should first renew the life, and then introduce a new knowledge to 
its disciples. But when these disciples came in contact with 
heathenism, this apostolic admonition had authority. ‘ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ.’* Here philosophy is united with and has imputed 
to it a power of deceit, for this reason, because its starting point 
is altogether at variance with the gospel, namely, the tradition 
of men and the elements of the world, not Christ. And further, the 
apostle knowing that the Christian has need, not so much of the 
doctrines and teaching of ‘unprejudiced science’ as of those in- 
structions which suppose faith in Christ, says, ‘As ye have there- 
fore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him: rooted 
and built up in him, and stablished in the faith.’+ But will you 
explain to me what the assertion, that Christians should learn only 
from Christians, has to do with the opinion that a special theo- 
logical speculation differs in nothing from general philosophical 
speculation? To say that we Christians must at last surrender 
ourselves to the school of absolute science appears to me to be only 
another way of saying that theology will soon come to an end. So 
long as the Christian self-consciousness was active and healthy in 
the Church, there was a constant and rigid objection to scientific 
explanations and discussions concerning Christianity between those 
who believed and lived its doctrines, and those who were not 
Christians ; it was believed that Christianity could only be un- 
derstood through Christianity, that light could only be seen in its 
light. As soon as the logic and even the metaphysics of Plato 
and of Aristotle were called to the help of our religion, there 
commenced a Babylonian confusion, out of which scholasticism 


* + Ibid. 6, 7. 
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could extricate itself only by setting up that narrow distinction 
between the material (weltlichen) and the spiritual (geistlichen) 
by which philosophical speculation lost its true freedom. We 
suffer still, as Ritter teaches us, the effect of the revenge which this 
latter afterwards took upon theology, in that it assumed an ex- 
elusive tendency. That union of the spiritual and the material 
upon which, according to the opinion of the same writer, all 
modern philosophy is based will certainly be accomplished only 
on this condition, that complete right be awarded to each, that the 
dignity of each be admitted, and that the ‘spiritual be judged of 
the spiritual.’ It is for the satisfying of this practical require- 
ment that I wish to have theological speculation acknowledged 
and allowed. The objections which A. Schweitzer brings against 
this notion are not very intelligible; for stance, ‘The pure self- 
consciousness is sometimes defective only as such, and sometimes 
it is defective as to its ability to recognise its relation to God; from 
the first may spring philosophical and from the second theological 
speculation.’ Again he says, ‘That which is here produced as 
pure theological speculation, is merely dependent upon the 
empiricism of Christian experience, to the impression of which self- 
consciousness, or our pure conceptions of Deity have to submit.’ 
These remarks do not alter my opinion; most assuredly it is not 
the empirical influence of the Church which produces a knowledge 
of God, though it may be of some avail. God himself produces 
this knowledge; and the consciousness that we may be the 
children of God through the power of Christ, is entirely original 
and free. It is an indisputable fact that our individual piety, in 
which the universal beliefs of the Church are reflected, is not a 
mere arbitrary abstraction of man, but the gift of God: upon this 
fact rests the inalienable right of every Christian to raise indi- 
vidual and special speculations. It is not the ‘ religio innata,’ but 
the ‘religio renati,’ that is the unwavering point from which 
speculative theology emanates. That would indeed be an unsteady 
foundation that could discern no distinction between Christianity 
and the world, between mere self-consciousness as such and 
Christian convictions. Upon the ‘religio innata’ a general 
philosophy of religion can be erected, but if Christian theological 
speculation were to take the same basis it would relinquish its 
freedom and independence, and borrowing its very existence from 
philosophy it would yield up its highest and chiefest praise, that 
VOL. 
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praise which has been the burden of all Christian hymns, the 
consciousness of a new life, in which the blessed God and the lost 
soul have met and been reconciled, in a way that natural religion 
could never have brought to pass. If however Schweitzer affirms, 
‘that speculative theological ethics of an evangelical Christian 
nature tend to the mingling of pure religious conceptions with 
positive Christian convictions, thus confusing pure and positive 
theology together, we must reply that the mixing up of pure 
religious ideas with positive Christian convictions conducts to an 
ethic which can be neither a purely philosophical, nor yet a truly 
Christian theological ethic. The great uncertainty of the relations 
and distinctions between Theology and Philosophy, and especially 
between theclogical and philosophical ethics, arises from the 
confusion and carelessness apparent in fixing their right points 
of view and postulates. 

The great credit that is due to Rothe arises from his having 
boldly left philosophy to ‘the elements of the world’ and to the 
tradition of men ; and whenever he speaks to Christians of the riches 
of their life, and the manifestation of it in this perishable world, 
he leads them to the very cradle and home of their spiritual birth, 
and starts with the affirmation of their nobility as ‘a chosen race’ 
It would indeed be a great omission, nay, the very first duty 
towards Christianity would be left unperformed, if in a scientific 
representation of Christian morals we were not to start from this 
point, namely, that, since the Christian principle bears within itself 
the germ of an entirely perfect life for humanity, it can freely 
and by its own power produce a science of the same. And never, 
at any moment, will the Christian community allow itself to be 
instructed, from the professor’s chair or from the pulpit, in faith 
and life, by men who have no experimental knowledge of either; 
the relations between the teacher and the taught, however, will have 
reference not so much to the detailed doctrine of this or that in- 
dividual, but to the supposition, the point from which the doctrine 
sets out, namely, that the entire scientific process in Christian theo- 
logy proceeds from the ground of Christian life generally, and that 
Christian speculations proceed from the ground of individual 
religious conviction and experience. And, indeed, such a ‘ moral 
doctrine is in fact itself a moral necessity, for without a distinct 
idea of morals any true exhibition of them in life is impossible’ 
(Rothe’s Theo. Ethics, § 88.) In addition to this, and apart from 
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the polemical and apologetic point of view, such a moral doctrine 
is really requisite for those who are ‘without.’ Nitzsch says in 
reference to this: ‘while on the one hand it is necessary to fix, 
and at times sternly to preserve, the distinction between Chris- 
tianity and the world, on the other hand it is equally important 
to reconcile these with all the wisdom and ingenuity of apostolic 
love ;’ just so do I believe that this love must really reconcile that 
difference as to speculation itself, for thus only can a scientific re- 
conciliation between natural religious ideas, mere self-consciousness, 
and Christian piety, be rendered practicable. If Christianity is of 
value first of all for the conversion of a man, it should render per- 
ceptible to him the difference between his life ‘which is nothing 
else than death,’ and the Christian, which is the ‘true life,’ in 
order with brotherly tenderness to point him to that way so suited 
to the state of his soul, and through which he may pass from 
death unto life; and, regarding less the domain of science, it 
should boldly affirm the distinction, between the general religious 
notions and the Christian knowledge of God, and that this is not 
merely a slight and partial distinction but one of kind; it should 
be able to show how that nothing can be more unsatisfactory than to 
expect perfection to spring from the former, natural religion, since 
the Christian life is a new creation, and not simply the completion 
(and readjustment) of the former. Schweitzer does not appear to 
adopt this view : ‘the problem is,’ says he, ‘ that the principles and 
fundamental postulates of Christian piety must and can be vin- 
dicated by and depend upon the universal and philosophical con- 
sciousness of man;’ and then, with clear reference to Rothe, he 
remarks, ‘it can be of no service to theology not to accept this 
problem.’ Now first of all it is quite evident that this problem, 
in so far as it merely means that the elder should judge the 
younger, and that the principles of Christian piety are intelligible 
as viewed alongside of human consciousness, is in accordance with 
St. Paul’s words, ‘and without all contradiction the less is blessed 
of the better,’ (Heb. vii. 7;) but from this opinion Schweitzer 
draws what to me appears a thoroughly false conclusion, when he 
maintains that ‘we can base our religious truth only on a founda- 
tion similar to that which the Mohammedan bases his upon ;’ he 
adds too, ‘we here are of one opinion as to this, and there only 
remains the hope that you will join us in thinking that philo- 
sophers look with small respect upon theologians; and _philo- 
12 
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sophical heads, if they do at all busy themselves with the Christian 
religion, either regard it as an extraordinary phenomenon in the 
development of mind, or seek to erect in its place the idea of 
absolute religion simply.’ But if Christianity, to become honoured 
and accepted, turns round and demands, not of ‘ philosophical heads’ 
but of the heart, that mankind, in order to be convinced of its 
heavenly truth, shall ‘do the will of God, then indeed, in vin- 
dicating itself, it starts from a point totally different from that of 
Mohammedanism. The words, ‘Thou knowest the will of God, 
appeal with impressive earnestness to the self-knowledge of man; 
‘that thou mightest believe in it,’ they seem to say, ‘was it em- 


powered and sent to thee: wouldst thou attain to a scientific 


conviction of the truth of the Gospel of Christ? thou must first 
then obey the known will of God; thy philosophy, thy general and 
natural religious ideas, must subordinate themselves to the praise 
and the glory of a distinct Christianity.’ This claim, certainly not 
a scientific demonstration, though evident even to those who are 
without the truth, is surely something utterly different from the 
Mohammedan creed, ‘There is one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.’ 

We admit that the vindication of Christianity we have offered 
is a subjective one; certainly it starts from a subjective point 
of view; but because it is only from such a subjective state that 
man can truly know and rightly apprehend the eternal object, 
an objective vindication of Christian piety, and a demonstration 
of Christianity as absolute religion, can be obtained from our very 
subjectivity itself. Would a profound examination of the history 
of Christianity prove that that dependence upon and justification 
of Christian piety by natural religion, which Schweitzer defends, 
has gained the heart of one man? or would such an examination 
show that its very highest use was merely as a preparative for 
something better? It is by such theories and justifications of 
Christianity as the one we are exclaiming against, that a great 
part of that contention and confusion which prevails in the 
domains where Christ’s gospel is believed, has really been caused ; 
in that field of strife, where one has often to recognise one’s friend 
in the ranks of a supposed enemy, and him who had been pointed 
out as an enemy in the ranks of one’s friends. Could our age, 
amidst and above its strife, hear the voice of the chorus as in the 
ancient tragedy, or the voice of unfettered public judgment, it 
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would hear it lamenting that the contending parties during their 
disputes believed they were appealing to one and the same 
arbitrator and judge—science; and that consequently their 
quarrels would never be ended, for the judge is not one and the 
same, and they are in fact appealing to different authorities. 

Where will these misunderstandings end, if indeed we begin 
with misconceptions, and are not sure that we refer to the same 
principle, and remain uncertain whether we have set out from the 
same postulate? And yet this is the case when it is affirmed 
that Christian piety, and the culture this world can bestow, find 
themselves equally explained by and derived from the natural 
condition and religion of man. The well-known words of Ter- 
tullian are true in a certain sense, ‘anima naturaliter Christiana ;’ 
they are true if it be meant by them that when the soul has 
become Christianised it is found that the soul and the religion are 
adapted, and in harmony each with the other; to imagine that 
the mind is Christian without the positive reception of Christianity 
is to make the latter mere natural religion; and the error is 
found generally to be here. As two persons can never be united 
in opinion if they continue to misunderstand each other either as to 
the things about which they differ or about which they agree, so 
an understanding concerning Christianity between the Christian 
community and the world can certainly never be effected unless both 
agree to this, namely, that while the universal self-consciousness, the 
natural religious ideas of man are the common ground of Chris- 
tianity, these ideas, both in their procedure and effects, in regard 
to our moral life and history, are infinitely different from Chris- 
tianity. Adam exists in every man, but where the ‘old man’ is 
made new and perfected in Christ, then that which was old is 
taken away and all is become new ; but some Christians, unmindful 
of their Christian origin, have done great wrong, in that, though 
worldly culture of itself tended towards the un-Christian, they 
surrendered themselves to un-Christian science, and found an 
apology for their beliefs in a rationalistic idealism, on which they 
even grounded their faith. In this manner they enlisted them- 
selves under the colours of their enemies, who, more prudent than 
the children of light, marked the delusion, and affirmed themselves 
to be free from a theology which, by its silly concessions, threw 
open gate and door, and introduced a crypto-Jesuitism that, as of 
old, called light darkness, and darkness light. Indeed, there were 
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some who swore death to theology in the ‘ Hallische Jahrbuch, 
and who helped on the increasing and general distrust of it. So 
deep an aversion to theology, as a science in which one hears Yes 
and No merely uttered, and in which empty straws have been 
thrashed with such animosity—an aversion which, during the 
religious struggles of the Church, was ever growing deeper, while 
the majority of educated men retired timorously from every con- 
flict with theological questions, thus leaving the people to continue 
in their beliefs or to shelter themselves under authority rather 
than ask advice of theologians—such an aversion, | say, must have | 
had a profound reason, one affecting even the science itself. It 
‘cannot be doubted that it is high time that Christianity should 
afresh procure for itself a science whose principle, whatever it may 
be, shall be thoroughly consistent with itself, and which shall de- 
cidedly refuse to conform itself to worldly wisdom ; certainly, what- 
ever form Christianity may take, it teaches (we have the evidence of 
this in itself) to think as clearly and deeply as natural religion does. 
Rothe has advocated the importance of this reveiljestanei of 
theological science, and has himself made a successful advance 
saiiebs the accomplishment of the object. If, however, on the 
one hand, it be objected to him that he unnecessarily limited him- 
self to individual Christian speculation, and that a general 
scientific defence of Christian speculation is not rendered in the 
least degree more possible by him, or if, on the other hand, it be 
objected that he has an exaggerated confidence in the benefit 
accruing from speculations on Christianity, I will take part with 
him, and turn to the words of Pascal, a name which our beloved 
Neander has lately praised again to us. The mode of Rothe’s 
ethics reminds me of an essay of Pascal’s, where he says that the 
best if not always the most practicable method is ‘ de n’employer 
jamais aucun terme dont on n’etit auparavant expliqué nettement 
le sens, et de n’avancer jamais aucune proposition, qu’on ne de- 
monstrit pas par des vérités déji connus.’* But as soon as! 
had read Neander’s work upon Pascal’s Perception of Individual 
Christianity in relation to universal Religious Beliefs, I at once 


* Pensées 1, Art. 1. Dela maniere de prouver la vérité et de lexposer 
aux hommes. 
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perceived how united these two great men were in their views 
respecting the question which has been engaging our attention. 
How true is it that ‘to whomsoever hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance!’ This great law which Pascal employed in 
his attempted development of religious knowledge, is that upon 
which Rothe has erected his science of theology. 


IX. 
AN EARNEST MINISTRY.* 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue language of complaint or of lamentation has been uttered 
for some time past, and by many voices, that the ministry of the 
present day is not so efficient as it has been in some former times. 
It is stated that many churches are in a declining state—that where 
this is not the case, there is but little inroad made on the kingdom 
of darkness—that the pulpit loses its hold on the masses of society— 
that amongst all evangelical denominations there are expressions 
of painful regret on these accounts. Whether all this is well 
founded we shall not now stay to inquire; that there is some 
ground for it, not so little as some sanguine spirits hope, nor so 
much as some fearful minds express, is the opinion to which we 
are brought. If things are so, that the religion of Christ is not 
extending to any great degree in our land, with all the agency 
now employed, while many causes may be in operation to which 
the effect may be partly ascribed, yet it appears to be a legitimate 
conclusion, that the one great agency in converting the world and 
advancing the Church, the ministry of the Gospel, has not been in 
such a state as to meet the claims of the present times, or to 
present a sufficiently powerful counteraction to the evils that prevail. 
It may be fully acknowledged that amidst the bustle of commercial 
speculation, the ardent competitions of trade, the struggles for 
honourable support, the noise of political warfare, the many exciting 
subjects that press on the public mind, combined with the tendency 
of the depraved heart to give its attention to seen and present 


* An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Jonn ANGELL JAMES. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. Birmingham : 
B. Hudson, Bull Street. 
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objects rather than to those which are unseen and eternal, it isa 
hard task for the messenger of mercy to cause his voice to be heard, 
or to bring his message to bear with sufficient power on the con- 
sciences and hearts of men. But, after every allowance made for 
these things, there still remains an impression on the minds of 
many of the wise and good, that more might be done by the 
ministry if it was in a right state. Some have been calling aloud 
for a ministry of longer training, bigher scholarship, and more 
profound learning ; some for a ministry more popular in its 
bearing, more conversant with the lower classes of society, engaging 
their sympathies by taking hold of their interests. One puts forth 
an address on ‘The Ministry demanded in these Eventful Times; 
another issues a very able pamphlet on ‘A Revived Ministry our 
only Hope for a Revived Church ;’ and now we have a volume on 
‘An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. The subject 
appears to demand a few pages in the ‘ Biblical Review.’ Whena 
minister of considerable eminence and of long standing, who has 
been the pastor of a numerous and flourishing church for forty 
years ; whose labours in the cause of Christ have been very success- 
ful, and who has opportunities for extensive observation, presents 
us with his matured thoughts on such a subject, and announces to 
the public as the title of his volume, that ‘an earnest ministry is 
the want of the times,’ he certainly has great claims on our atten- 
tion; his positions ought to be carefully, candidly, and earnestly 
examined. As the dictates of wisdom gained by experience, we 
would closely attend to them; and earnestly would we request all 
our brethren to consider well the counsels that he has given, with 
a view to their improvement, and for the advancement of religion. 
‘An earnest ministry the want of the times.’ Is there not 
something implied in this? Its sound conveys to us the idea, 
that the ministry is not sufficiently earnest in the present times— 
that for want of this it does not prevail. The following is the 
language of our author at the close of his introductory chapter :-— 


‘There is something else wanted in addition to natural talent, to aca 
demic training, and even to the most fervent evangelical piety, and that is 
intense devotedness. It appears to me that this is the one thing more than 
any or all other things that is wanting in the modern pulpit, and that has 
been wanting in most ages of the Christian Church. In a valuable article 
in a Jate number of the British Quarterly Review occurs the following sen- 
tence :—“ No ministry will be really effective, whatever may be its intelli- 
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gence, which is not a ministry of strong faith, true spirituality, and deep 
earnestness.” I wish this golden sentence could be inscribed in characters 
of light over every professor’s chair, over every student’s desk, and over 
every preacher's pulpit. Condensed into that one short paragraph is every- 
thing that needs to be said on the subject. I feel as though every syllable 
Ihave to write were superfluous, if all our pastors, students, and tutors 
would let that one sentence take full occupation of their hearts, possess 
their whole souls, and regulate all their conduct.”—pp. 9, 10. 


On the effects which earnestness produces on the hearers of the 
gospel, we have the following striking remarks :— 


‘There is a silent and almost unperceived process of thought often going 
on in the minds of those who are listening to the sermons of a preacher 
really labouring for the conversion of souls, of this kind, “ Is he so earnest 
about my salvation, and shall I care nothing about the matter? Is my 
eternal happiness so much in his account, and shall it be nothing in mine ? 
I can meet cold logic with counter-arguments, or, at any rate, I can raise up 
difficulties against evidence, I can smile at the artifices of rhetoric, and 
be pleased with the displays of eloquence. I can sit unmoved under ser- 
mons which seem intended by the preacher to raise my estimate of himself, 
but I cannot stand this earnestness about me. The man is evidently intent 
upon saving my soul. I feel the grasp of his hand laying hold of my arm 
as if he would pluck me out of the fire. He has not only made me think, 
but he has made me feel. His earnestness has subdued me.”’—p. 13. 


Much has been said about new plans and new efforts of useful- 
ness. New methods have been suggested by which our denomi- 
national interests might be promoted; but the one thing that 
would comprehend all that is important, and would accomplish, 
under the Divine blessing, almost all that might be desired, is for 
every man to do the work of his place with that attention and 
earnestness which shall render him an efficient minister to the 
people who have chosen him to be their pastor. There may be 
some men who can do much abroad, and yet be efficient at home ; 
but this cannot be the case in ordinary instances. If the pastor 
of a Christian church is found very much abroad, turning his 
attention from his people and his place to a multiplicity of other 
objects, it will have a blighting influence on that part of the vine- 
yard where he should chiefly labour. He cannot pursue the 
studies that are requisite for the efficient discharge of his home 
duties. He cannot statedly enter the pulpit suitably prepared to 
illustrate and enforce Divine truth before the people of his charge. 
As a general rule, we believe that the efficient pastor must be one 
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who is willing to concentrate his efforts, with a steady and earnest 
aim, to the advancement of religion amongst his own people, in 
his own immediate sphere. This must be especially important to 
the young pastor. It may be pleasing to him to attend many 
public meetings ; to aid in services of an exciting nature; often to 
be with his brethren on such occasions; and to receive the kind 
treatment of friends in an extended circle; but, if he yields to 
these things in any great degree, he must be injured in his stated 
engagements. If a congregation has chosen a minister to labour 


amongst them as their pastor, and endeavours suitably to sustain | 


him in his office, that congregation has a claim on his best ser. 
vices. Let him devote his noblest energies, consecrate his best 
opportunities, with all the earnestness of his heart, to the advance- 
ment of their spiritual interests, and much good will be the result, 
The concentration of his whole soul on the work of his sphere 
will render him most efficient there. Thus if each one was doing 
the work of his place, with his ‘ might,’ the cause might be extend- 
ing on every hand. 

We have sometimes feared that the relation of the pastor to the 
church, aud the efforts that he is expected to make for the edifica- 
tion of those that believe, have led him to neglect, in too great a 
degree, the unconverted part of his audience. If a very large 
majority of the stated hearers of the pastor were devoted to God, 
then he might employ most of his efforts in building them up in 
their most holy faith; though, if he had only twenty out of a 
thousand hearers, who were strangers to God, it would surely be 
rigbt to make some direct and earnest effort that they might 
become ‘reconciled through the blood of the cross.’ But, if a 
very large portion—if, for instance, there should be five, or six, or 
seven hundred out of the thousand, as we fear is too often the 
case with the stated attendants on a gospel ministry, who have 
given no evidence of conversion to God—how powerful is the call 
for the pastor to devote a considerable part of his public ministry 
to their benefit, labouring for their conversion as one who ‘ travails 
in birth again until Christ be formed in them.’ It is true that 
he must instruct, and comfort, and animate the believers in Christ, 
and truths adapted to their improvement may be useful to those 
that have been living in unbelief; but the discourses that have a 
direct bearing on the cases of the unconverted, are the most useful 
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in bringing them to God. The following remarks will show Mr. 
James’s opinion and practice on this point :— 


‘I have spoken of the salvation of souls as the great object of the minis- 
terial office ; this is a generic phrase, including as its species the awakening 
of the unconcerned, the guidance of the inquiring, the instruction of the 
uninformed, and the sanctification, comfort, and progress of those who 
have through grace believed ; in short, the whole work of grace in the soul. 
But I now direct the attention of my readers to the first of these particulars 
as the most commanding object of ministerial solicitude, I mean the con- 
version of the unregenerate; and if without an offence of the law of 
modesty I may refer to my own history, labours, and success, I would ob- 
serve that I began my ministry, even as a student, with a strong desire after 
this object ; and long before this, while yet a youth engaged in secular 
concerns, I had been deeply susceptible of the power of an awakening style 
of preaching, which was strengthened by the perusal of the rousing sermons 
of Dr. Davies, of New Jersey. From that time to the present I have made 
the conversion of the impenitent the great end of my ministry, and I 
have had my reward.’—p. 20. 


The following facts he records, as showing a great deficiency in 
this part of ministerial labour :— 


‘I once had a member of my church, who had been brought out of the 
literary world to a deep experimental knowledge of Divine truth. She was 
a woman of uncommonly fine and tasteful mind. After her conversion she 
dwelt for a season in London, and on her return from the metropolis, in 
giving an account of the various preachers she had heard, expressed her 
surprise and regret that their sermons, however excellent, seemed to be 
addressed almost exclusively to true believers, as if they took it for granted 
that their congregations were composed wholly of such, and contained none 
who were dead in trespasses and sins. And I know a devoted and consist- 
ent Christian, who upon leaving a minister whom he had heard for several 
years, declared that he had scarcely heard one practical sermon from him 
during the whole time; there had been much doctrinal statement, much 
theological science, much religious comfort, but no vivid and pungent 
appeals either to saints or sinners; no wonder he knew of no conversions 
there; and yet this preacher is not an antinomian.’—pp. 28, 29. 


A valuable chapter is given by our author, entitled ‘ Earnestness 
manifested in the Pastorate;’ it commences with the following 
remarks :— 


‘This must by no means be omitted. The pulpit is the chief, but not 
the only sphere of ministerial solicitude and action ; just as preaching is 
God's first, but not his exclusive means of saving souls. Different minis- 
ters have fallen into two opposite mistakes; one class have thought to do 
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everything in the pulpit as preachers, but they have neglected the duties of 
the pastor; while the others have purposed to do everything as pastors, and 
have neglected the diligent preparation of their sermons.’ 


We would not wish to detract one iota from the force of the 
statements made on this subject. At the same time the language 
appears to us to convey the idea, that pastoral duties may be 
fulfilled while a diligent preparation for the pulpit is neglected, 
Now the latter is, in our view, the grand duty of the Christian 
pastor as such. The occasional preacher, the evangelist, the 
missionary, travelling to different places, and addressing different 
assemblies, does not need to study new discourses, or to make fresh 
preparation for every returning Sabbath. But he who fills the 
office of the stated pastor, and has to meet the same assembly in 
all the services of the Sabbath, besides occasional seasons, never 


can fulfil the duties of the pastorate without the constant study of [ 


the word of life, and a due preparation for the preaching of that 
word. All other duties that may be called pastoral can never bea 
substitute for this. No man can be a good pastor, if he neglects 
to prepare the food of sacred truth for the nourishment of the 
flock. He may be diligent in visiting his people. He may take 
opportunities to converse with them on their spiritual state and 
prospects. He may suitably attend to the afflicted and distressed; 
he may have Bible classes and catechetical exercises for the young. 
But after all this, if, when they come together on the day of God 
to receive from his lips the word of life, they find that the services 
are such as to show that there has been no serious work in the 
study, no diligent, earnest, prayerful investigation of Divine truth, 
with a view to their benefit; if a text is taken, and a few undi- 
gested thoughts thrown off ; if there is a frequent recurrence of 
the same topics, almost in the same expressions, the great part of 
the field of revelation being overlooked; if there is no clearness, 


richness, variety, earnestness, in the sermons presented, ‘ the | 


hungry sheep will look up, and not be fed’ The pastor has 
failed in the great duty of his office. To the people over whom he 
is placed it appears as if the promise had not been fulfilled, ‘1 wil 
give you pastors after mine own heart, that shall feed you with 
knowledge and understanding.’ Ifa pastor spends so much of his 
time amongst his people during the days of the week, that he has 
but little opportunity for reading and study ; if his preparations for 
the Sabbath are put off to the last day of the week, and to the 
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last hours of that day; if there is then a hasty selection of texts, 
and a hurried arrangement of thought, that minister has been 
neglecting his pastoral work. This is not an ideal picture. We 
have seen it in real life, and we know the results; those we need 
not describe. On the contrary, we have known, and we still know, 
of some striking instances of those who have not been remarkable 
for what are denominated pastoral duties, such as visiting, cate- 
chising, &c., but who have paid a constant, diligent attention to 
the preparation of instructive and impressive discourses suited to 
the state of the flock, which have been delivered with affection and 
fervency, who have had a prosperous charge, and who have been 
looked up to with esteem and affection by a numerous and improv- 
ing assembly. They are the good shepherds, who thus lead their 
flocks to the rich pastures of heavenly truth. A good woman 
once said of such a pastor, ‘It is true, we don’t see much of him 
in the week, but then he makes it all up on the Sabbath” Did 
not the apostle principally refer to this when he charged the elders 
of the church at Ephesus to ‘take heed unto themselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them overseers, 
to feed the Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood?” Is not this what our Lord means when he says, ‘that 
the scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto an 
householder that bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old? If it was important that Timothy, who was an evangelist, 
should ‘give attendance to reading, to exhortation, and doctrine ;’ 
if he must meditate on these things, and give himself wholly to 
them, that his profiting might appear unto all; if he must ‘study 
to show himself a workman needing not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth,’ how much more must this be needed 
in the case of him who is a stated pastor, placed over the same 
people, and having to instruct them in all the things of God! 

We would never make light of pastoral superintendence, visiting 
the families of the flock, the afflicted and tried, conversing with 
the inquiring, instructing the young, and embracing every suitable 
opportunity for usefulness by these more private methods; but we 
say, that if a pastor cannot do this to the extent that some may 
desire, without neglecting his preparation for the ministry of the 
word amongst them, he must do the latter, whatever may become 
of the former. It is better for his people to see but little of him 
comparatively at their own houses, if he is but well prepared to 
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it meet them in the house of God, than it is to see him frequently 
in their own dwellings, but at the fearful expense of finding the 
services of the sanctuary become dull and uninteresting to them. 
4 Let the people find that there is abundant and suitable provision 
i, made for them, and properly administered to them, when they go 
to seek supplies at the hand of their pastor, and they will gene. 
rally cleave to him, and prosper under him, while they will als 
find that he does not heedlessly disregard any other duty devolving 
upon him in the relation he sustains to them. 

In preparing this work, Mr. James appears to have kept in 
mind the old adage, that example teaches more impressively than 
precept, for he has inserted a number of valuable specimens of 
earnest ‘preaching taken from the discourses of devoted and 
successful ministers; and has brought forward many examples of 
earnestness in this ‘work of the Lord.’ The selections from Bax- 
ter, and Doolittle, and Howe, and Edwards, and Whitfield, and 
Parsons, with other various and impressive examples, constitute a 
very useful portion of this volume. 

The following reference to a late eminent preacher, with whose 


ministry we had rather an intimate acquaintance, occurs at page 
189 


F ‘We may here advert to another individual, who was considered to be 
‘ one of the most impressive preachers, in a particular way, of his time,—the 
late Mr. Toller of Kettering, and who also, no doubt, owed much to his 
mode of address, for the effect which his sermons produced ; and the effect 
in this instance proves that vehemence, boisterousness, and vociferation, 
are not essential to earnestness and deep impression, for nothing could be 
more calm and subdued, though nothing more solemnly commanding, than 
his whole demeanour in the pulpit. His printed sermons are characterised 
by manly strength of thought, uttered in language of great perspicuity, 
4 though not irradiated by the coruscations of what might be termed a bril- 
: liant genius. “ A noble simplicity and careless grandeur,” says Mr. Hall, 
iW with whom he lived on terms of most intimate friendship, “‘ were the dis- 
i tinguishing features of his eloquence.” There was an irresistible charm in 
| i his manner which threw a spell over all his hearers, and which fascinated 


a alike the learned and the illiterate ; he made the latter to understand, and 
\ the former to feel. I never heard him but once, but it was on a memorable 
4 occasion, on the ordination of Mr. Robertson of Stretton, when Mr. Hall 
tf delivered the admirable charge which was afterwards published under the 
(fl title of “‘ The Difficulties and Encouragements of the Christian Minister.” 


It is impossible ever to forget, and equally so to describe, the effect pro 
duced by two such preachers on such an occasion; it was the first time I 
had ever heard either of them, and the last that T had ever heard Mr. 
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Toller, and it almost seemed as if I had never heard preaching before; both 
were excited no doubt, and stimulated to do their best, not only by the 
occasion, but by the presence of each other. The terms employed by Mr. 
Toller’s biographer were the most appropriate that could be selected to 
describe his style and manner—* simplicity and careless grandeur.” It was 
impossible not to listen, neither eye nor ear played truant for a moment 
while he was preaching; his delivery was not the rushing torrent of im- 
passioned eloquence which gushed afterwards from the lips of his wonder- 
ful fellow-labourer, but the majestic, silent flow of a noble river.’ 


For that occasion, on which Mr. James heard Mr. Toller, we 
have reason to believe that no extraordinary preparation was 
made by him. The sermon delivered was one that had been 
addressed to his own people in the ordinary course of his ministry, 
from Acts xiv. 7, ‘And there they preached the gospel.’ The 
writer remembers hearing it delivered in his own pulpit at Ketter- 
ing: yet it took such a hold of the minds of many that heard it 
on the occasion referred to, that we have heard that some of the 
Stretton congregation speak of it with interest to this day. But 
the happiest efforts of Mr. Toller were amongst his own people. 
We have sometimes regretted that those who have described him 
did not know more of him as he appeared in his own pulpit. 
There it was, that with every returning Sabbath he poured forth 
his most sublime adorations, his most humiliating confessions, 
his most fervent and enlarged supplications in conducting the 
devotions of his people. There it was that he presented, in rich 
variety, his most instructive, impressive, and useful discourses. 
There the affection and fervour of his heart appeared, while the 
treasures of a well-furnished and superior mind were brought 
forth. There it was, that he caused a numerous assembly to listen 
to him for more than forty years with constant unceasing atten- 
tion and regard. We have witnessed there, on some occasions, so 
much animation, energy, and impassioned fervour of address, 
which, if Mr. James had heard it, would have somewhat modified 
his expressions as to the ‘calm and subdued manner’ of the 
preacher. A valuable specimen of his applicatory discourses 
may be found in the volume entitled Short Discourses for the 
use of Families, by the Rev. T. N. Toller: published in 1833. 
The sermon to which we refer is from Deut. xxxii. 5,6: ‘ They 
have corrupted themselves,’ &c. ‘The distinguishing character of 
simers described, and their ingratitude and folly remonstrated 
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against.’ An extract from this sermon might have been worthy 
of a place amongst Mr. James’s specimens of earnest preaching, 
Let our readers judge from the following extract :— 


‘II. Permit me to follow up the description of the character with the 
pathetic solemn remonstrance which the text directs to it: “Do ye thus 
requite the Lord, O foolish people and unwise? Is not he thy father that 
hath bought thee?” &c. And there are two thoughts I shall drop a few 
sentences upon, as suggested by the text—the ingratitude of your conduct, 
and the folly of it. 

‘1. Ingratitude. To a person of any feeling, hardly anything would be 
more affecting than the charge of gross ingratitude. If a person were to 
come to me and say, “ You had two of the kindest parents that ever nourished 
or loved a child, but your whole business seemed to be to slight them, and 
break their hearts, and I really believe your behaviour helped to bring 
their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave,” I think such a charge, if conscience 
told me there was foundation for it, would go through me like a dagger. I 
could hardly bear it; and yet perhaps, to some here, this charge comes 
home in a more just and aggravated sense in regard to one greater, and 
kinder, and nearer than the fondest and most affectionate parent that ever 
breathed. I mean Him, who is the breath of your nostrils, the health of 
your countenances, and the life of your souls; to whom you owe the mer. 
cies of your birth, the tenderness of your parents, and all the blessings of 
your early days. I mean Him, who sent you every penny you ever pos 
sessed, every morsel you ever ate, every garment you ever wore, every hour's 
rest you ever enjoyed, every friend that ever smiled upon you, and every 
agreeable sensation you ever felt. I mean Him, who is constantly about 
your path and your bed, has always been the guardian of your sleeping and 
your wakeful hours, who has been providentially with you and blessed you 
through all the stages of life, all the changes of life, all the dangers of life, 
all the trials and sorrows of life; and is now throwing a thousand blessings 
from the inexhaustible storehouse of his goodness before you and around 
you. This is the Being I mean, who has sent you instructive parents, pray- 
ing friends, faithful ministers, interesting providences, regular sabbaths, 
and put into your hands the oracles of truth and salvation. I mean Him, 
my friends, whom you least like to think of; 1 need not say Him whom you 
think it the last hardship to serve, think it a drudgery and task to worship; 
think much of spending a quarter of an hour in his presence and converse; 
deem his day a weariness. I mean Him, whose enemy you are cherishing in 
your hearts, and giving to that enemy your time, and strength, and powers, 
and privileges, and blessings. I mean Him: and oh, do you thus requite the 
Lord? Has he not been a father to you? Well might he call upon the 
heavens and the earth to be desolate because, having thus nourished and 
brought up children, they had rebelled against him. Permit me 

‘2. To drop a few sentences on your folly. If you see a man breaking 
his furniture, throwing about his property, bruising his body, and cutting 
his limbs, trampling his food under his feet, tearing his clothes, turning his 
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family and his best friends out of his house ; what do you call this? Folly. 
That is a madman; what is he doing, but wounding himself, beggaring 
himself, bringing utter ruin upon himself. ‘“ Do ye thus requite the Lord ? 
0 foolish people and unwise.” If thou art wicked, what doest thou against 
Him? You that are corrupting yourselves, indulging your vices, giving 
way to a perverse and crooked spirit under the richest blessings and under 
the best means of spiritual improvement, what are you doing, in fact, but 
sinning against yourselves, forsaking your mercies, sharpening a sword that 
is to pierce your own bowels? Do what you will, corrupt yourselves as you 
will, be as perverse as you will, you cannot endanger or disturb the 
Almighty ; you cannot cloud the brightness of his glory, or blast the bless- 
edness of his people. You are only rolling a stone that will return upon 
yourselves ; you are only digging a pit for yourselves to fall into. “ Do ye 
thus requite the Lord ?”’ 


There is, we think, a power and a pathos in such appeals as 
these, presented in that manner which was all the preacher’s own, 
that must arrest the attention, and impress the heart. 

Times change ; society is advancing; but the essential principles 
of human nature are ever the same. ‘The present age rises much 
higher than some that have preceded it in scientific attainments, 
in the general diffusion of knowledge, in an extended intellectual 
taste, in the awakenings of mind from the torpor of former days. 
The pulpit, it is said, must not be behind the age. The attain- 
ments of the ministry must keep pace with the progress of society. 
What has been sufficient for former times, will not prove sufficient 
now. 

There is some truth in such statements as these. They may 
have a good effect in leading on to higher attainments in all the 
branches of important knowledge; and if this is rightly directed, 
laid on the altar of the gospel, and consecrated to the great designs 
of the ministry, all will be well. But we must confess to a fear, 
lest these representations should lead some away from the simpli- 
city of the gospel; lest the aim should be, in some instances, to 
have laboured, learned, intellectual, philosophical discourses ; lest 
some should be led out of the path which the gospel prescribes, 
and should be going after that which is fine, and flowery, and 
tasteful, but which will have no power on the conscience or the 
heart of man. We must come up to the demands of the age; 
yes, and let the gospel of the Redeemer in the simplicity and 
glory of its plan, in the clearness and grandeur of its discoveries, 
in the admirable suitableness and sufficiency of the remedy which 
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it prescribes for the sins and miseries of man, in its cogent 
motives, in its heart-searching appeals, in its strong consolations, 
in the life and immortality it brings to light, with all the rich 
variety of truths which circle around it, be fully preached, and it 
will not be behind any age, or beneath any attainments of the 
church or the world; and if it is brought forth in its fulness and 
importance, it will tell with power on every age, and in every state 
of society. In the hands of apostles it prevailed amongst Greeks 
and barbarians, the wise and the unwise. Paul preached the 
same gospel at Rome, amidst the splendours of the imperial city, 
as he had done in its distant provinces; and it was found there 
also to be the power of God unto salvation. The faith of Chris- 
tianity is to ‘stand, not in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God.’ It is true, that some Christians in the present day have 
more refinement of taste, more intellectual vigour, more extended 
knowledge, than some that have preceded them; but they cannot 
live and prosper as Christians, without the simple verities of the 
gospel being habitually brought before them in their real nature, 
their consolatory tendency, and holy influence. The word of God, 
in all its variety, must ever be the means of nourishment and 
growth to the servants of God, by which they are to be advancing 
‘towards the stature of the perfect man in Christ Jesus.’ 

We quote the following remarks from Mr. James :— 


‘Tam aware it is sometimes said, that the times are altered since the 
apostles’ days, and that the state of the world is different from whatit 
then was. But is not human nature in all its essential elements the same? 
Ts it not the same in its moral aspect, impotency, and necessities? Does it 
not as much need and as much depend upon the gospel scheme as it did 
then? Is not the evangelical scheme as accurately adapted to its miserable 
condition as it was then? Can sin be pardoned in any other way than 
through the atonement of Christ, or the sinner be justified by any other 
means than faith in the Lord our righteousness, or the depraved heart be 
renewed and sanctified by any other agency than that of the Holy Spirit? 
Are not all the motives of evangelical doctrine as adapted, as powerful, as 
efficacious now, as they were then? No alterations of subject, then, can 
be called for now to meet the advancing state of society, since the gospel is 
intended and adapted to be God's instrument for the salvation of men in 
all ages of the world, in all countries, and in all states of society. We regret 
alike the ancient practice of conforming the evangelical scheme to the sys 
tems of philosophy, and the thodern Puseyite notion of the progressive de 
velopment of Christianity. ‘To the men who would revive the former we 
say, ‘“ Beware lest any man spoil you through a vain and deceitful philo 
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sophy, after the traditions of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ;” to the latter we say, “ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. Be not carried about with divers and strange doc- 
trines, for it is a good thing for the heart to be established with grace.” It 
appears to me that something like the same attempts are being made in 
this day to corrupt the gospel by superstitious additions on the one hand, 
and by philosophic accommodations on the other, as were carried on in the 
early days of Christianity : our danger lies in the latter.” 


While fully agreeing, however, in the spirit of these remarks, 
we cannot permit ourselves to appear to acquiesce in some of the 
specific applications which our esteemed author makes of such 
principles, in his observations on the philosophical tendencies of 
the present age. On the contrary, we most deeply regret the 
sort of crusade against ‘Transcendentalism’ into which some of 
our religious leaders have rushed, under—as we verily believe— 
most unfortunate misconceptions of the system they are attacking. 
It is not now, for the first time, that the difficulties involved in 
the relations between religion and philosophy have troubled pious 
and thoughtful minds. To say nothing of Gnostic heresies, Juda- 
ising positiveness, Greek refinements, and Latin scholasticism, and 
to refer only to modern times, it is just because we feel the fearful 
extent to which the interests of religion have been damaged by the 
vain and deceitful philosophy of the sensationalist school, that we 
are earnest in contending for a spiritual philosophy, which recog- 
nises those great primary truths, respecting God and the things 
of God, and our own being, the denial of which cuts away the 
basis of all religion. Our Transcendentalism, in one word, is the 
Transcendentalism taught by Paul in the opening of his Epistle to 
the Romans; and we cannot but feel the profoundest grief—our 
esteem for Mr. James represses every other sentiment—when we 
see a man like him attacking such ideas, apparently through 
confounding them with the absurd extremes of certain German 
philosophers. In the sincerest spirit of respect, we submit these 
few remarks to his careful and unprejudiced consideration. 

In a chapter entitled ‘Motives to Earnestness,’ our author has 
presented a rather extended view of the aspects of the times as 
affecting the human mind, and the objects of our ministry. The 
following passage occurs at the close of these remarks :— 

“It is, in every view we can take of it, an earnest age, and earnest men 
alone can at such atime do anything, anywhere, and least of all in the 
pulpit. Events with trumpet-call summon us to our post with every faculty 
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awake, and every energy engaged. Amidst the din of business, of polities, 
of science, and of fashion ; amidst the jests of laughers, the eloquence of 
orators, and the clamour of parties, the voice of the preacher will not be 
heard unless he speak loudly, nor listened to unless he speak earnestly; 
we shall gain no heed to our holy religion unless we put forth all our 
strength ; it will be pushed aside, overborne, trampled down in the jostling 
crowd, if we do not put forth our mightiest energies to bear it up and to 
make way for it through the strife and the throng of abounding secularities. 
Let us not deceive ourselves by substituting anything else for this. It 
may be all very well and proper in its place to keep pace with the times in 
which we live as regards other matters, in classical, mathematical, and phi- 
losophical literature, in academic degrees, in tasteful architecture; but 
these things in the absence of a living power of intense devotedness will be 
but as the flowers which shed their fragrance upon our grave, or as the 
sculpture which decorates our tomb.” —pp. 2388, 239. 


It is a fact, that there is much earnestness manifested around 
us. Many of the advocates of erroneous systems are in earnest. 
The emissaries of the ‘man of sin,’ are in earnest to extend his 
dominion, and to abstract the progress of the pure light of 
heavenly truth. The advocates of a semi-popery are in earnest in 
diffusing their dangerous and delusive errors. The votaries of 
infidelity are in earnest in spreading their poison amongst the 


masses of our countrymen. We certainly live in times of bustling 
activity, in which there appears to be much earnestness in opposi- 
tion to that which is holy and true. And shall it be said, that 
the ministers who are engaged to advocate a system of heavenly 
truth and love, which embraces the greatest designs of Divine 
wisdom and mercy towards this fallen world ; which deeply interests 
the highest intelligences in the empire of God; which includes 
in it all that is most important to man as a guilty but accountable 
and immortal being; which presents the great facts included in 
the mediation of the Son of God; which brings ‘glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace and good-will towards man’—shall it 
be that the ministers of such a system are not in earnest? Nay, 
they must, they will realise their high vocation, and devote every 
energy to their great work as the ministers of reconciliation. 
We trust that this will be increasingly the case, and will be so 
strikingly apparent, that ere Mr. James is removed from the sphere 
of his labours on earth, he will feel happily constrained to alter 
the title of his book, and the tenor of some of his remarks; and to 
write with a firm hand, and a glowing heart, An Earnest Ministry 
THE GLORY OF THE TIMES. 
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X. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


2 Perer iii. 11. Totter otras Avopévey dei imdpyew 
ipas dyias dvaotpodais kai evoeBeias. Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness, &e.—Authorised Version. 


Any point of criticism, however minute, provided that it affects 
the meaning of a passage of Scripture, appears to be worth 
recording. In the present instance the only fault I have to find 
with our version is that a future tense is used as the translation 
of a present in the original; but this slight change seems to 
me very much to injure the force of the passage. Instead of 
‘seeing that all these things shall be dissolved,” I would endeavour 
to express the exact force of the present imperfect dvopéver, thus : 
‘Seeing that all these things are in a state of dissolution, or are 
on the point of being dissolved;? actually vanishing around us, 
slipping from our grasp, resolving themselves into their elements, 
and becoming nothing. The great object of the preceding and 
following argument is to expose the vain excuses and self-deceits 
which men fall into by cherishing the idea, that the end of this 
world and the future judgment are indefinitely distant in future 
time. No! the apostle tells us, they are virtually present. In the 
mind of God they are disconnected from all idea of time, delay, or 
futurity ; and so will they be, if we are men of understanding, in 
our minds. One day is with him as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day; and so we ought to look for the great 
consummation from day to day, instead of postponing it in our 
thoughts, for thousands of years more. To each man it is so 
near that it will most assuredly come upon him long before he 
expects it, as a thief in the night, unless he lives realising the idea 
of its actual presence; an idea which the very language of the 
apostle seems to labour to express, as in the succeeding words, 
‘looking out for and eagerly awaiting the presence of the day of 
the Lord,’ words which our version again sadly weakens by using 
the word coming instead of presence. The whole object of the 
argument is to produce the conviction that this present dime, the 
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day, the hour present to each man, is the opportunity given for 
repentance, and for coming to the knowledge of the truth, and 
that, beyond this present moment, we are sure of nothing, not 
even the continuance of the world itself, and, with it, of our state 
of probation ; that, therefore, we should use the present, which 
alone we have, and which is even escaping from us, and not 


presume upon the future, which we have no right ever to expect 
to see. 


THe Wak BETWEEN Licut anp Darkness. In Five Plates. Designed, 
engraved, and explained, by Mortrz Rerzscu. Leipzig: Ernst Fleischer, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


We gladly welcome the veteran author of the ‘Chess Players’ 
and the ‘ Fancies and Truths,’ and illustrator of Biirger, Schiller, 
Géthe, and Shakspere, on the new and sacred field which he has 
chosen for this latest effort of his genius. In addition to the 
pleasure which a religious work from such a graver as that of 
Retzsch must needs afford, we are most highly gratified by the 
truly Protestant and evangelical spirit which his designs express; 
nay, we even think that some sound theology may be learnt from 
them. The work is an historical representation, consisting of the 
following scenes:—1. The Fall of the Angels: 2. Christ the 
Messiah: 3. The Reformation: 4. The Struggle between Light 
and Darkness: 5. The Victory of Light over Darkness. 

In the first plate the Fall of the rebel Angels is depicted with 
that masterly touch by which our artist combines, in one small 
space, and without confusion, though in mere outline, numerous 
figures in various attitudes. The nature of the power, before 
which they fall, is denoted by the cross which a flash of lightning 
imprints on the forehead of Satan. 

‘The second scene represents our Saviour uttering the words, 
‘1 am the Light of the World, the Way, the Truth, and the Life’ 
We abstain from the attempt to describe in words the exquisite 
arrangement and accessories of this picture. 

The third plate is a still more elaborate and equally beautiful 
composition, in which the chief figure is that of Luther in the 
pulpit, pointing with one hand to the open Bible before him, and 
upwards with the other, while above his head, amidst various 
religious symbols, is the threefold inscription ‘ Glaube, Wahrheit, 
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Vernunft ;) an idea which particularly struck us, and which we 
would commend to the serious reflection of certain theologians, 
who appear to us to wish to blot out Vernunft from their system, 
and to make Glaube a mere corollary to Wahrheit, instead of an 
independent element of the Christian Life. 

All thought of verbal description is banished by the sight of 
the fourth picture, which represents the battle of Michael and 
his Angels with Satan and his Angels, and which is pre-eminently 
characteristic of the genius of Retzsch. Here we have repeated 
the idea, which called forth our admiration in the last plate: the 
standard of the army of light, inscribed with the word Evangelium, 
is supported by three champions, whose names are written on their 
shields, Glaube, Vernunft, Wahrheit. 

In the last plate, the powers of darkness, embodied in those 
hideous, fantastic, symbolical forms, which are always at our 
artist’s command, are crushed and driven down before the blaze 
of the sun of the Gospel, by the flaming sword of Reason, and 
the beaming sword of Truth. 


III. 

Dr. Martin LurHEeR, DER DEUTSCHE ReEFormator. In bildlichen Dar- 
stellungen von Gustav Konic. In geschichtlichem Umrissen von HEINRICH 
Getzer. Erste Lieferung. Hamburg: R. Besser. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

We have here another beautiful production of German Protest- 
ant art, though quite in a different style from Retzsch’s Outlines. 
The design of the work is to exhibit, in forty-eight plates, with 
illustrative letter-press, the most important scenes of the great 
Reformer’s life. The part now before us contains fifteen of these 
plates, the admirable design and execution of which induce us to 
call the special attention of our readers to the undertaking. Many 
even who cannot read the letter-press will be delighted and 
instructed by the engravings. 
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XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Artist's Married Life; being that of Albert Durer. Translated 
from the German of ScueErer, by Mrs. J. R. Sroparr. London: 
Chapman. 1848. 

This is an exquisitely beautiful, though fictitious autobiography, composed 
by Schefer, a celebrated German novelist. Its subject was a veritable per. 
sonage who resided in Niirnberg, in the seventeenth century, well known as 
a painter of great celebrity. His domestic life appears to have been em 
bittered by the jealousies of his wife, Agnes, while his home troubles 
were compensated by the large amount of popular and even royal appro- 
bation readily awarded to him as the prince of artists. The ascertained 
incidents of his life are wrought up in this volume so as to be adorned 
with all the graces of fiction; and the narrative is interspersed with some 
very interesting reflections on the philosophy of mind and morals. We 
cominend the book to our readers as one from which they are sure to 
derive much instruction and amusement, especially in connexion with an 
exposition of the German spirit and manners. 


Il. Posthumous Works of the Rev. Joun Exy. With an Introductory 
Memoir. Under the care of R. W. Hamitron, LL.D., D.D. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1848. 


It is very long since we perused a memoir of such deep and thrilling 
interest as that which the pen of friendship has so gracefully furnished in 
the valuable volume before us. Mr. Ely was born at Rochester, in 
August, 1793; was educated for the Christian ministry at Hoxton 
Academy; and spent his whole pastoral life in connexion with Rochdale 
and Leeds, in which latter place he exchanged the toils and sorrows of 
earth for the rest and recompense of heaven, in October, 1847. He was 
a holy, devoted, laborious, and useful minister of Jesus Christ. The in- 
cidents of his life, which, if not startling, are instructive, are all har. 
moniously inwoven by Dr. Hamilton, who has drawn the character of his 
friend with equal fidelity and affection, impressed with the thought that the 
truthful spirit of the departed was * looking down upon him, and adjuring 
him to its holiest severity. No Christian man can rise from the study of 
this biographical sketch, without becoming for it wiser and better; and 
every Christian pastor, who reads it with the attention it demands, wil 
derive from its pages hints for the more efficient discharge of professional 
duty, and motives for increasing diligence in the blessed work of winning 
souls to Christ, and building up the Church bought with his precious 
blood. 

Mr. Ely was known to the literary world by several interesting works 
which he published, and especially as the author of a volume of ‘ Winter 
Lectures, illustrative of the dispensation of mercy to the human race; 
and his posthumous works, now published, will not diminish his well- 
earned reputation as a theologian of sound judgment and of well: 
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furnished mind. It was our privilege to hear from the lips of their gifted 
and pious author several of the sermons before us. [ich in evangelical 
statement, dexterous in turns of happy thought, and faithful in their 
appeals to conscience, they produced an impression not readily effaced, and 
which their perusal has vividly brought out in all its freshness. The 
‘literary remains’ of Mr. Ely are of varied interest, but the lecture on 
Etruscan Antiquities does credit to his scholarly taste and skill, in a depart- 
ment of learning not coming within the range of pulpit disquisition. 
With much earnestness do we recommend this volume to all our readers, 
but especially to our ministerial brethren. The pure life, the peaceful 
death, and disinterested labours, of dear John Ely endeared him to all who 
had the happiness of calling him friend; while his name will be handed 
down to posterity, not only in Yorkshire, but among the whole Con- 


gregational denomination, as embodying the living idea of what a pastor 
ought to be. 


III. The Gospel in advance of the Age: being a Homily for the Times. By 
the Rev. Ropert Montcomery, M.A. Oxon. Edinburgh: T. and 'T. 
Clark. 1848. 

Though we never happened to meet with any of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s admirers, we presume that he must have many, or his works, 
poetic and prosaic, would not have attained the circulation which their 
titleypages say they have. We are utterly at a loss to account for their 
popularity on any of the understood principles which account for the 
success of other men’s writings. ‘lo say that he is original or profound, 
eloquent or sententious, is what no one would believe who has read any 
one of his books, from that first awful production of his, named ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity, to this his last from the press, called ‘The 
Gospel in advance of the Age.’ We wish to speak of this book with all the 
respect it deserves for a few just sentiments it contains within the com- 
pass of some five hundred and twenty octavo pages, and for some apt and 
beautiful quotations with which it is adorned, culled with no sparing hand 
from the works of justly esteemed authors ; but we find it difficult to meet 
with much that we could otherwise conscientiously praise, while, in almost 
every page, we find something worthy of censure. The book appears to 
have had for its origin a series of sermons on the new birth; to these 
have been added, from time to time, sundry chapters on all sorts of things. 
These are strung together in the loosest manner, and the whole is a 
heterogeneous set of essays on the doctrine of Christ, the religious press, 
novel-writers, sectaries, Romanists, and the apostolical Church of England. 
The connexion of all this with the title it is difficult to perceive ; but this, 
asa matter of taste, we may pass by to comment on graver things. Dog- 
matism, egotism, and plagiarism, are the characteristic features of the 
book, and pervade it from its commencement to its close. Nothing would 
be easier, had we space, than to justify the application of each of these 
epithets by large quotitions, but we are compelled to brevity, and can 
therefore only select a few brief specimens of our author's spirit and style. 

The reckless, dogmatic temper of the book may be judged of from the 
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following assertions. ‘ Let it be remembered that Christianity was preached 
in Great Britain before it was in Rome,’ p. 124. No historic proof of this 
novel statement is offered. ‘The doctrines of our church are not Calvin. 
istical, p. 406; and this without one attempt to account for the language of 
the seventeenth article. ‘Our reformers did not consult Calvin, or his works, 
in arranging our liturgy, homilies, or articles,’ ibid.; and yet, not to mention 
others, a letter is now extant, dated March, 1552, from Cranmer, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Calvin, proposing mutual deliberations on 
all points of ecclesiastical doctrine. Regardless of all that Thomas 
Carlyle has recently published concerning Cromwell, our author calls the 
protector ‘a canting regicide, murderer, and traitor,’ p. 27; and, almost in 
the same breath, denounces ‘dissenting rancour, its sweltering venom and 
worst slang.’ 

The egotism of Robert Montgomery is proverbial, and it springs up 
prolifically in this volume, which has two dedications, one to the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, founded on slender grounds, and the other, extending 
to twenty-four pages, addressed to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and 
arising out of recollections of a pleasant evening spent with that statesman, 
some years since! As further illustration of this spirit, read the following: 
‘ The author, perhaps, may be pardoned the transient egotism of referring 
the reader to his volume entitled “ Reflective Discourses.” In that book 
occur two sermons, entitled “The aspects of nature in connexion with the 
principles of grace.” As far as he is aware, they are the fullest on the sub- 
ject which have yet appeared.’ 

The severe castigation our sprightly author received some time since in 
the Edinburgh Review for his numerous plagiarisms and unprofitable thefts 
has produced no amendment in him, for even his present work abounds 
in instances of literary pilfering. We could remind him:that we think his 
very title is « plagiarism, and that some of his best passages are palpable 
imitations of the sentiments and words of other men, disguised with a 
view to escape detection ; and we could take other grave exceptions to his 
book on the score of taste and charity, but we forbear, remembering that 
Solomon has said of a certain personage, that if ‘brayed in a mortar his 
foolishness will not depart from him.’ 


IV. Short Discourses, to be read in families. By Witttam Jay. In two 
volumes. London: C. A. Bartlett. 1848. 


Ir has fallen to the lot of very few ministers to be so extensively useful, 
both from the pulpit and the press, as the venerated author of these 
volumes. He commenced his ministry, while yet a youth, in the city of 
Bath. Like Goldsmith’s ideal parson, he has ‘never changed nor wished 
to change his place.’ For considerably more than half a century the light 
of his evangelical teaching and consistent life has shone brightly and 
steadily, without any dark spots or painful eclipses, and it promises to 
shine more and more unto the perfect day. Mr. Jay’s popularity 1 
founded on usefulness, and is, therefore, likely to be permanent. He wisely 
and well took his own course —the one for which nature and grace designed 
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him—and has with unremitting diligence and holy tranquillity devoted all 
the powers of his mind to the exposition and illustration of sacred truth. 
Of all his sermons, the one hundred and three contained in these two 
volumes are, in our judgment, the most instructive and delightful. Pre- 
eminently fitted, by their brevity and simplicity, for family reading, they are 
well adapted for the closet of the Christian, and by their suggestive pro- 
perties may be referred to with advantage by the pastors of rural con- 
gregations. They have had a wide circulation, and in their present com- 
pact and cheapened form may yet be brought within the reach of many 
additional readers. We congratulate our esteemed friend, Mr. Jay, on the 
completion of this edition of his works, of which these volumes form a part, 
and trust the day is still remote in which the world may receive those pre- 


pared reminiscences of his, which he intimates are not to be published till 
after his decease. 


V. The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal. By Roserr Fremine. Re- 
printed from the first edition, in 1701; with Notes, Preface, and a Memoir 
of the Author. London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 
1848. 12mo. 


Nearly a hundred and fifty years have elapsed, since Fleming, then 
the pastor of a Scottish Church, assembling in Founder’s Hall, Lothbury 
Hall, London, published the original of this reprint, which has recently 
attracted general attention. He considers the period in which he writes, 
(1700) to be that of the fourth vial poured out upon the sun, as the type of 


the French monarch; which period would close about the year 1794. The 
fifth vial, poured out upon ‘the seat or throne of the beast,’ he conjectures 
to be a judgment upon the papal power, taking effect, especially, about the 
year 1848; not so, however, as ‘totally to destroy the papacy, (though it 
will exceedingly weaken it;) for we find this still in being, and alive, when 
the next vial is poured out.’ These, and two or three collateral ‘con- 
jectures, which are at present receiving remarkable illustration, render this 
little volume well worthy the attention of the thoughtful and the devout, 
who will find the author sober and comprehensive in his views, and 
singularly modest in his pretensions. Whatever diversity of opinions 
there may be respecting the soundness of his principles of interpretation, 
all must agree in the marvellous harmony of his conclusions with the 
events of history. We cannot be surprised that, in 1793, when Louis XVI. 
was about to suffer on the scaffold, the calculations of Fleming should have 
been brought to mind, and several editions of his Discourse published 
in England and America. The strange occurrences of the present year render 
his calculations still more striking; for, as the two periods are distinct, a mul- 
tiple force is now given to the weight of his conclusions. So remarkable is this 
coincidence regarded by some persons of even infidel tendencies, that we 
have heard of more than one avowing that, if he could obtain a sight of 
the manuscript of Fleming’s Discourse, in proof of its genuineness, he 


should feel himself constrained to look at the Bible with greater reverence 
than ever. 
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VI. The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon: consisting of an Alpha- 
betical Arrangement of every Word and Inflexion contained in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, precisely as they occur in the sacred text, with a 
Grammatical Analysis of each word, and Lexicographical illustration of 
the meanings. A complete series of Hebrew and Chaldee Paradigms, 
with Grammatical Remarks and Explanations. London: 8S. Bagster and 
Sons. 1848. 4to. 


This work surpasses everything of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. We know that the author thought, at one time, of editing a 
work similar to that which was first published, in folio, under the auspices 
of Cardinal Passionei, and subsequently republished, several times, in 
England, in 8vo. by Frey. The present work, however, excels that of 
Frey very much in general completeness; but especially in the clear state- 
ment of the grammatical import of every form in which a word occurs, 
The student ascertains the meaning of each form, by referring to the root, 
which has been lexically explained. A great number of misconceptions are 
thus avoided, which necessarily arise if he employ a dictionary like that of 
Frey, where every form of every word occurring in the Bible is translated, 
or rather, said to be translated, but without any grammatical guidance. [f 
he have only just crossed the threshold of the Hebrew language, he has now 
no excuse whatever for not persevering, arising from the want of efficient 
help; for here all the words contained in the Hebrew Scriptures are thrown 
into alphabetical order, accompanied by prefixes and suffixes, and under 
every modification of form; and each word, thus arranged, is parsed, its 
composition explained, and its simple form and root given. Indeed, we 
should not find it easy to suggest an improvement; certainly not in the 
arrangement of the page, for every page is a picture; nor in the typo- 
graphy, which is admirable. 


VII. Horm Brsrica Quoripianx. Daily Scripture Readings. By the late 
Tuomas Cuarmers, D.D. LL.D. In Three Volumes. Vol. IL]. Pub- 
lished for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 1848. S8vo. 


We have here the closing volume of this precious fragment, which may 
be called an extemporaneous commentary, written from the heart rather 
from the head, but in which the light of true criticism is not obscured by 
the warmth of earnest devotion. This volume is, at least, as valuable as either 
of its predecessors. The Psalms and Proverbs afford ample scope, the one for 
the spirituality of mind, the other for the vigour of understanding, and the 
power of ethical discussion, for which Dr. Chalmers was distinguished. 
He follows and illustrates the argument of Ecclesiastes with great skill; 
and throws himself, with the fervour of pure devotion, into the mystic 
spiritual sense of the Song of Solomon. In his Notes on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, there is much that is extremely interesting, more in the way of 
reflection than of exposition. Here the work ends; and we cannot take 
leave of it without repeating, for the whole, the carnest recommendation 
which we gave of the first volume. On the first of August, we are pro- 
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mised the first volume of the Hore Biblice Sabbatiew, a record of the 
author’s more secret devotional meditations. 


VIII. The Christian State: or, The First Principles of National Religion. 
By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. Seeley, 
Burnside, and Seeley. 1847. 8vo. 

In an elaborate volume of nearly seven hundred pages, Mr. Birks gives 

a consecutive and carefully constructed argument on the whole of the great 
question of National Religion ; a question which deserves a far calmer and 
more thoughtful discussion than the special form which it assumes in this 
country has usually allowed it to receive. Those who know the author, will be 
prepared to hear that his work exhibits much talent, sincere piety, and the 
most firm and sincere conviction; and some of them may perhaps be 
inclined to ascribe a part of his excellences to the force of other ideas than 
those for which he now so zealously contends. A serious drawback, 
however, upon the value of the book, as an argument—whether on the 
right side or on the wrong—is, that Mr. Birks has so thoroughly brought his 
mind into harmony with that view of the subject which he himself takes, 
as to labour under a comparative incapacity to see it in any other light; 
and hence, he is perfectly astonished that Christians should differ seriously 
from his party. The one mighty fallacy, by which even Dr. Arnold was 
misled, is the assumption that there is, or can be, in the present condition 
of humanity, a Christian State,in any sense worthy of the name; any 
political community fit to assume those religious functions, and to enforce 
upon its members that religious profession which such a title implies, and 
for which Mr. Birks so elaborately contends. When the kingdoms of this 
world shall have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, then, 
no doubt, all men will think alike on the question of religious establish- 
ments; but, until then, to commit the interests of religion to the care of 
temporal rulers is to hand them over to ‘the prince of this world.’ We 
hoped to have been able to enter more fully into Mr. Birks’s argument; 
but circumstances compel us to be content with this notice of his work, 
which—utterly wrong as we believe it to be in principle—deserves the 
careful study of those who wish to sift the question thoroughly. 


IX. The Works of the Rev. Joun Howe, M.A., as published during his 
life. Comprising the whole of the two folio volumes, Edit. 1724. 
With a Life of the Author. By the Rev. J. P. Hewterr; and a 
Portrait, from an Original Painting by Sir Peter Lely. In Three 
Volumes. London: William Tegg and Co. 1848. 8vo. 


This edition of the works of the greatest of the Nonconformists, ‘com- 
prehends the whole of his writings contained in the two folio volumes 
published by Calamy, in the year 1724, together with several other papers, 
never before included in his collected works, but competently ascertained to be 
his genuine productions, published during his lifetime, and with his con- 
currence.’ The sound and cautious principles which the editor has 
followed in settling the text, will meet the approval of every one used to 
critical investigations. The ‘Brief Memoir’ is just what the ordinary 
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reader wants as an introduction to the works. The edition has grea 
recommendations of excellent typography, and low price; and we trus 
that it will meet with such favour, as to encourage the publishers to fulfij 
their contingent promise, to follow it up with a corrected and uniform 
edition of Howe’s published works, also in three octavo volumes. 


X. Scripture Symbolism ; or, Tabernacle Architecture. By the Rev. Samvzi 
Garratt, Minister of Trinity Chapel, Waltham Cross. London: 
Seeley. 1848. 

This book consists of connected essays, on the structure of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, the brazen altar, the laver, the candlestick, the table of shew. 
bread, the golden altar, and the mercy seat. Judging from the labour and 
failures of writers on symbols, we should think it very difficult to write 
earnestly and soberly on the doctrine of Scripture types. A hearty love 
of the subject appears to induce a fancifulness of imagination incon- 
patible with the sound interpretation of Biblical truth. If the author of 
this volume has not entirely escaped this infection, he is but slightly 
affected by it. His judgment is usually sound, the piety breathed in his 
writing is always fervent and evangelical, and his stand against the errors 
of Tractarian teaching does credit to him as a churchman, while he speaks 
charitably of other churches than his own. Christian people will be 
pleased and profited by the perusal of this book, the size and price of 
which bring it within the reach of many who have not access to larger 
works on the same subject. 


XI. The Jesuits; a Lecture. By H. J. Rover. pp. 36. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 


This excellent lecture was delivered at a monthly meeting of the 
Associate Church of Bristol. We are not surprised at the earnest desire 
of those who heard it to have it published. It treats of the origin of 
the Jesuits; their principles; organisation; morality; and proceedings. 
It is a valuable digest of information on these topics, and well deserving, 
at the present time especially, of wide circulation. 
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